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Importance of Public Relations 


G. G. Diffenback, of Abbot’s Dairies, Points Out to Canadian Gathering the 
Necessity of Creating a Wider Understanding of Milk Industry Funétions* 


G. DIFFENBACK of Abbott's Dairies, 
Philadelphia, chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee of the Inter- 
national Association of Milk Dealers, a fea- 
tured speaker at the recent Ontario Milk 
Dealers’ Association convention in Toronto 
said, “public relations has become so import- 
ant to the milk industry that anyone inter- 
ested in the future must consider how our 
industry can project its operations in an un 
derstandable way to millions of consumers 
and producers as well as workers in our own 
organizations. 

“Our basic public relations problem is not 
so much that of encouraging greater con- 
sumption of fluid milk as it is creating a 
better understanding of the economics of 
fluid milk distribution and obtaining thereby 
the good will of the public instead of mis- 
understanding and criticism. 

“It is somewhat confusing that the words 
‘public relations’ do not mean one simple, 
specific activity that you can describe in a 
single sentence, because public relations has 
been used and is used something like the ex- 
pression ‘nervous breakdown’ in medical 
circles. It sometimes covers such a_ vast 
range of subjects that it is confused with 
advertising, sales promotion, publicity, ex- 
ploitation and other similar functions, al- 
though any one or all of these activities may 
be included in a public relations program. 

‘The fluid milk distributing business, with 

daily contacts with millions of consumers 
and producers, must make its operations and 
the economics that affect these operations 
clearly and sympathetically understandable to 
a And the very nature of the milk dis- 
t: ibuting business is such that the distributor 
himself is the only one who takes the trouble 
to justify his existence, as it is the fashion 
lay to blame the middleman for our econ- 
lic ills. 


Must Educate on Costs and Service 


‘Many of you are probably familiar with 
* manner in which American industry has 


*An address by Mr. Diffenback, of the well- 
ywn Philadelphia distributing firm and chair- 

of the Public telations Committee of the 
ernational Association of Milk Dealers, pre- 
ted before the recent Toronto convention of 
Ontario Milk Dealers’ Association 


been put on the defensive in recent years. 
Industry here may not be in this same posi 
tion of being, as we say, ‘on the spot’. These 
attacks on business have made precarious the 
future of millions of workers, of millions ot 
dollars in investments. 

“Consumers know little of the dealer's cost 
of doing business—they often think a dealer’s 
profit is measured in cents per quart rather 
than the actual small fractions of a cent. The 
public seldom realizes that the dealer serves 
his customers with milk 365 days of the year, 
regardless of storms, hurricanes, floods, at 
tremendous expense. And too frequently the 
public fails to realize that the milk dealer 
makes so easily available to all today’s safe, 
nutritious, economical bottle of thilk. 

“As producers and consumers become more 
vocal the milk distributor is more and more 
pushed out of the picture in the public mind. 
The growth of local, state and federal regu- 
lations, the widening interest in consumer co- 
operatives, in municipal distribution and other 
panaceas, make it imperative for milk dis- 
tributors to give the public a better under- 
standing of their problems. 


\ssociation of Milk 
Dealers, through its Public Relations Com- 


“The International 


mittee, has taken the lead in a program to 
inform the consumer and producer about the 
milk distributor and overcome that lack of 
information which has redounded to the detri- 
ment of the fluid milk industry. 


“When the Milk Industry Foundation was 
founded to supply facts regarding the econ- 


omy and service of the milk industry—to 
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carry on a public relations program relating 
to fluid milk—the industry made its first 
planned, collective move to tell its story to 


the American public 
Milk Industry Foundation Work 
Highly Effective 


“In the few short years of its existence 
the Milk Industry 


wide recognition and real prestige, nationally 


Foundation has gained 
and locally. It has accomplished something 
of which every one in the industry should 


be justly proud 


‘The Foundation collects statistics, studies 
the economics of distribution, issues publica- 
tions and other materials to tell the story of 
milk distribution. Its objectives are industry- 
wide and also planned to place the facts about 
milk distribution before the supplementary 
groups: labor, public officials, both health 
and regulatory, economists, business leaders, 
educators and others who are leaders in the 


formation of public opinion. 


“Through the Foundation and its widely 
published news and special articles, by means 
of its booklets, motion pictures, speeches, 
radio work and contacts of all kinds, the 
facts about the milk industry have been under- 
standably presented. And this work goes on 
uninterruptedly. 


“The public relations program carried on 
by the Milk Industry Foundation has pro- 
duced remarkable benefits for the milk in- 
dustry in the short period of its existence. 
This has been done economically on an amaz- 
ingly small budget. Many industries half our 
size have budgets for this work far greater 
than ours. None of these other industries, 
however, need a stronger and more continu- 
ous public relations program than do we. 


“The Milk Industry 


tauqua Survey showed that 51 per cent of the 


Foundation’s Chau- 


people thought all milk companies made more 
than 3 cents a quart profit and that officers’ 
salaries were big items in the cost of dis- 
tribution. That was an example of the pop- 
ular misconception of the milk business and * 
the Chautauqua audience has a good I.Q. 
rating. 


(Please turn to Page 45) 
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The Congressional Scene 
ONGRESS so far this session has done 
little except debate the President's so- 
called defense spending-lending _ bill 
Hundreds of bills, as usual, have been in- 
troduced, many of them of the pork barrel 
type, asking for appropriations for dams, 
irrigation projects, new court, houses and the 
like. Chairman Fulmer of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture is boosting his cotton 
pulp bill. Senator Wheeler of Montana has 
introduced a wheat-certificate allotment bill 
designed to give farmers a parity price. A 
bill providing that 50 per cent of federal 
highway-aid funds shall be applied to second- 
ary and feeder roads, including farm-to 
market roads, and the Culkins oleomargarine 
restriction bill are practically all those re- 
ferred to committee of direct interest to the 
milk industry 

Four new mémbers have been appointed 
on the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
seven on the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture. New members on the Senate Commit- 
tee are Senators Russell of Georgia, Bunker 
of Nevada, Willis of Indiana and Aiken of 
Vermont. Old members re-appointed to the 
Senate Committee are Smith of South Caro- 
lina, chairman; Wheeler of Montana, Thomas 
of Oklahoma, Bankhead of Alabama, Bulow 
of South Dakota, Caraway of Arkansas, 
Hatch of New Mexico, Bilbo of Mississippi, 
Gillette of Iowa, Ellender of Louisiana, 
Lucas of Illinois, Stewart of Tennessee, 
Norris of Nebraska, McNary of Oregon, 
Capper of Kansas, and Shipstead of Minne- 
sota 

The new members of the House Commit 
tee on Agriculture are: Representatives 
Creal of Kentucky, Poage of Texas, Grant 
of Alabama, Cannon of Florida, Wene of 
New Jersey, Hall of New York, Gillie of 
Indiana and Risley of Oklahoma. Old mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Agriculture 
re-appointed are Fulmer of South Carolina, 
chairman, Doxey of Mississippi, Flannagan 
of Virginia, Kleberg of Texas, Pierce of 
Oregon, Cooley of North Carolina, Hook 
of Michigan, Coffee of Nebraska, Zimmer 
man of Missouri, Pace of Georgia, Hope of 
Kansas, Kinzer of Pennsylvania, Gilchrist 
of Iowa, Andresen of Minnesota, Johnson 
of Illinois, Murray of Wisconsin, Clevenger 
of Ohio, Resident Commissioner Pagan of 
Puerto Rico and Delegate King of Hawaii. 

Other Committee Members 
EW MEMBERS of the Senate Com- 
mittee of Appropriations are White of 
Maine, Gurney of South Dakota, Brooks 


of Illinois. Old members re-appointed are 
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Glass, chairman, Virginia, McKellar of Ten- 
nessee, Hayden of Arizona, Thomas of Okla- 
homa, Byrnes of South Carolina, Tydings of 
Maryland, Russell of Georgia, Adams of 
Colorado, McCarran of Nevada, Overton of 
\labama, O’Ma- 
honey of Wyoming, Truman of Missouri, 
Green of Rhode Island, Maloney of Con- 
necticut, Chavez of New Mexico, Nye of 
North Dakota, Bridges of New Hampshire, 
Lodge of Massachusetts, Holman of Oregon. 


Louisiana, Bankhead of 


New members of the House Committee 
on Appropriations are Beam of Illinois, 
Thomas of Texas, Harrington of lowa, 
Jones of Ohio and Johnson of Indiana. Old 
members re-appointed are Taylor, chairman, 
of Colorado, Cannon of Missouri, Woodrum 
of Virginia, Ludlow of Indiana, Tarver of 
Georgia, Johnson of Oklahoma, Snyder of 
Pennsylvania, O’Neal of Kentucky, Johnson 
of West Virginia, Scrugham of Nevada, 
Fitzpatrick of New York, Rabaut of Michi- 
gan, Terry of Arkansas, Houston of Kan- 
sas, Starnes of Alabama, Collins of Mississ- 
ippi, Leavy of Washington, Casey of Massa- 
chusetts, Kerr of North Carolina, Mahon 
of Texas, Sheppard of California, Hare of 
South Carolina, Taber of New York, Wig- 
glesworth of Massachusetts, Lambertson of 
Kansas, Powers of New Jersey, Ditter of 
Pennsylvania, Carter of California, Rich of 
Pennsylvania, Plumley of Vermont, Dirksen 
of Illinois, Engel of Michigan, Stefan of 
Nebraska, Case of South Dakota and Keefe 
of Wisconsin. 


These are the committees that handle leg- 
islation of direct interest to the dairy in- 
dustry, including producers, handlers, dis- 
tributors and the trade generally. The dairy 
people do not have a majority representa- 
tion on these committees but they have sev- 
eral influential members on the groups, both 
of the House and Senate 


Seeks Federal Control 
HE DAIRY DIVISION of the Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration has re- 
ceived requests from milk producers 
in the Pittsburg area for some action look- 
ing toward a federal-state milk-control ar- 
rangement. At present, according to Dr. 
E. W. Gaumnitz, in charge of milk agree- 
ments for the Administration, they are not 
making any definite move as regards this 
matter because of an attempt to get a volun- 
tary agreement in the Pittsburg area. If 
this attempt is unsuccessful, it is expected 
that they will press for a hearing. 


Meanwhile Pennsylvania has a milk con- 


trol] board. It has an order covering Pitts- 


burg now, but milk is coming in from Ohio 
over which the State Control Board has 
no control. It is probable that a hearing wll 
be held in Washington as to whether an ; 
rangement may be had under which t 
Pittsburg milk shed will have state and 
federal control. The Dairy Division of 
Surplus Marketing Administration is wait 
ing to see how the voluntary agreement p 
posal comes out. 


Some Dairy Statistics 
HERE has been a marked incre: 
in consumption of fluid milk in recent 
months in the large industrial cente 
especially where vastly more  high-wace 
earners are employed in the manufacture 
of military equipment, nevertheless milk co 
sumption increases are not keeping pace wi 
production. 


The record December production of mi 
with resulting surpluses, resulted in a larget 
production of both creamery butter a1 
cheese during December, according to t! 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates 
Creamery butter production in December 
was 124,540,000 pounds, a new December 
record, exceeding the same month a yeat 
earlier by 6 per cent. For the year 1940 
American cheese production was estimated 
at 589,215,000 pounds, an increase of 10 pet 
cent from the production of 1939 and almost 
11 per cent over the previous record of 500.- 
542,000 pounds made in 1938. The output 
of all cheese for December was 46,500,000 
pounds or 8 per cent higher than the same 
month of 1939. 


Receipts of milk at the principal easter 
markets in November were 2.6 per cent 
higher than in November, 1939, and wert 
the largest on record for the month. After 
allowance for seasonal changes, receipts were 
the largest for any month of the year 


The dealers’ buying prices for standard 
grade milk used for city distribution as milk 
and cream (3% per cent butterfat basis) for 
deliveries f.o.b. local shipping point or coun- 
try plant in January, 1941 ranged from $1.48 
in the West North Central to $3.80 in tl 
South Atlantic states. Average prices con 
pared for the same markets 1941 and 1940 
are as follows: 


Jan., dan.. 

1941 1940 
New England $2.77 ’ 
Middle States 2.61 
East North Central 2.05 
West North Central 1.90 
South Atlantic 2.84 
East South Central 2 
West South Central 1.92 
Mountain 1.82 
Pac ific 1.9 


$ 


United States 2.26 2 


Retail Price Comparisons 
HE RETAIL selling price for milk de 
livered to homes, single quarts, vari¢ 
from &c to 9c. at St. Joseph, Mo., 
loc at Jacksonville and Miami, Fla. Elever 
twelve and thirteen were the prices mo 
commonly paid for milk in a _ miajorit 
(Please turn to Page 46) 
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Affirmative Action Needed 


ENSE interest throughout the dairy 
d, not alone within the New York 
lk Shed but in all other regions as well, 
ally is centering upon the outcome of 
ontroversy between United States De- 
nent of Agriculture officials and many 
e affected dairymen as to the federal 
eting control order regulating operations 
e huge New York Metropolitan Area. 
vhere in this issue we bring up to date 
ecent moves in this dispute, which now 
the producers supplying the vast re- 
ments of the country’s largest consum- 
enter faced with choosing between com- 
abandonment of federal-state regulation 
r accepting intact the changes in the exist- 
order 


proposed by the Washington 


orities. 

Without attempting a detailed analysis of 
the many ramifications of the questions in- 
volved, thoughtful consideration induces our 
strong conviction that the suggested amend- 
direction of 


ments are definitely in the 


sounder and, importantly, more equitable 
functioning of the control machinery. Their 
incidence will, it is estimated, serve to raise 
the averaged return to the participating 
farmer for all his milk without a more acute 
distortion of the fluid channel price above a 
proper relationship with that of milk utilized 
in leading manufactured dairy products, 
while at the same time tempering in some 
measure the marked disadvantage suffered 
by large segments of the outside dairy in- 
dustry through certain phases of the present 


orde r’s surplus disposal provisions. 


\s we have on other occasions pointed out, 
long as federal-state control through mar- 
ing agreemetits .generally exists and is 
constantly being extended in the milk in- 
dustry as a stabilization policy, its uninter- 
ipted maintenance in the important New 
area is essential to orderly conduct of 
merchandising mechanism. Features of 


t-up found, under operation, detri- 
meiital to any elements in the picture should 

can be made the subject of concerted 
And of these there 


are a number still in need of attention. But 


eft 


ts toward correction. 


ve een 


it vital to the interest alike of pro- 


distributor, consumer and the general 


welfare that, under conditions as they exist, 
the ballotting dairymen affirm the projected 
revisions in the federal and New York State 
orders for the Metropolitan district in the 
coming referendum. 


A Highly Informative Booklet 


ATEST in the series of data compila- 
tions prepared in recent years by the 
Milk Industry Foundation to depict in 
readily assimilable form the status of the 
business of dairying in the country’s eco 
booklet entitled “Milk 


Facts”. This small but comprehensive com 


nomic scene is a 
pendium of knowledge as to the value, costs 
and methods of utilization of the more than 
50,000,000,000 quarts produced annually by 
the country’s dairy herds has just recently 
come from the press. 


Designed primarily to further the import 
ant cause of educating the public at large 
and those in official places in the complex 
procedures and ramified costs entailed in 
processing and getting through to the ulti- 
mate consumer his daily supply of milk in 
fluid and other forms, the booklet presents a 
wide range of information 

Tabulating the estimated cash farm income 


from the major agricultural products 
in 1939—including government payments—as 
$8,539,602,000, the booklet points out that 
the farmers’ return from milk topped all 
other classifications at $1,355,067,000. Out 
of the country’s total milk production, that 
moving in fluid consumptive channels—which 
provides the dairyman’s highest cash return 
accounts, it is shown, for 29.9 per cent. Other 
volume percentages are enumerated as fol- 
lows: Creamery butter, 31.6 per cent; farm 
butter, 9.2 per cent; milk used in fluid form 
on farms, 11.7 per cent; cheese, 6.3 per cent: 
ice cream, 3.1 per cent; and concentrated 
milks, 4.5 per cent 


Charting the distributor’s milk dollar from 
figures developed by the Wisconsin State 
Department of Agriculture in October, 1938, 
it is shown that 52.31 per cent went to the 
dairyman for his milk; 19.24 per cent to de- 
livery labor; 8.21 per cent to delivery ex- 


pense; 6.33 per cent to plant expense; 4.94 


per cent to plant labor; 2.78 per cent to ad- 
ministrative labor; 2.18 per cent to adminis- 
trative expense; 1.68 per cent to office labor; 
and only 2.33 per cent to. profit, representing 
but a fraction of a cent per quart of milk 


In its terse survey of the highlights of the 
milk industry as a whole and the extent of 
its operations, the booklet says: 


“One out of every fifteen families in the 
United States is dependent on milk for a 
livelihood. Milk is the largest single source 
of farm cash income, larger than cattle, twice 
cotton, three times wheat, five times tobacco. 
There are twenty-five million cows on three- 
quarters of the nation’s seven million farms. 

“Milk and its products comprise over 25 
per cent of the 1,500 pounds of the principal 
foods consumed each year by the average 
American. Forty-five million quarts of milk 
are delivered to homes and stores 

“Americans enjoy the best milk in the 
world and economical distribution, metic- 
ulous sanitation, pasteurization and other 
safeguards have made our milk supply a 
world standard.” 


Much other data is likewise presented, in 
cluding volume statistics covering the lead- 
ing branches of the dairying field both as 
to production and use, and interesting per 
capita consumption comparisons covering 
both fluid milk and dairy products in general 
as between the United States and other 
countries. 


The Milk 
headquarters are at the Chrysler Building, 


Industry Foundation, whose 
New York City, is to be congratulated upon 
this further move to aid in a wider dissem 
ination of the facts behind the industry which 
leads the country’s agricultural products in 
terms of dollar value and plays such a tre- 
mendously vital role from the standpoint of 
the public health. 


An Object Lesson 


MONG the long chain of acts and 
measures regimenting its life and 

activities which stemmed from the col- 
lapse of France before the Nazi conquerors, 
was the issuance by the Vichy government 
of a decree providing for national organiza- 
tion and control of the dairy industry. With 
the promulgation of the order, independ- 
ent operations in all branches of dairying 
throughout France have been legally pro- 


scribed. Dairymen, processors and handlers 
in order to carry on their business must se- 
cure permits from a government-appointed 
central dairy committee in which rests full 


(Please turn to page 45) 
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Milk Cap Makers Cited 


Federal Trade Commission Charges 


Major Manufacturers and Industry 
Association with Conspiracy 


Washington, D. C.—The Milk Cap Statis 
tical Bureau, Philadelphia, and twelve man 
ufacturers representing more than 75 per 
cent of the total business of the paper disc 
milk bottle cap industry, are charged with 
conspiracy to prevent price competition and 
restrain trade in violation of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, in a complaint issued 
by the Commission under date of 


21st. 


January 


Included also as respondents are George 
J. Lincoln, jr., Philadelphia, manager and 


executive secretary of the bureau, and the 
consisting of 
Ill.; George 


Robert H. 


bureau's executive committee 
Ray W. Blodgett, 
W Rohrbeck, Detroit, 


Schulz, Piqua, Ohio. 


Belvidere, 


and 


The respondent manufacturers of milk bot 
tle caps are Atlas Paper Box Co., trading 
as Atlas Bottle Cap Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
Great Lakes Bottle Cap Co., Detroit; Robert 
S. Leonard Co., 
ingston Co., San Francisco; 
and Edna B. 
Macy Co., 
Cap Co., 


Kansas City, Mo.; L. Lev 
Fowler E. Macy 
Macy, trading as Fowler E. 
Converse, Ind.; Mid-West Bottle 
Ill.; National Manu 


facturing Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Ohio Bottle 


Belvidere, 


Cap Co., Piqua, Ohio; Piqua Cap Co., Piqua, 
Ohio; Sealright Co., Inc., Fulton, N. Y.; 
Smith-Lee Co., Oneida, N. Y.; 
Standard Cap and Seal Corporation, Chicago. 


Inc., and 


Alleges Unlawful Agreements 


\ll the respondent manufacturers except 
Standard Cap and Seal Corporation are mem- 
bers of The Milk Cap Statistical Bureau, a 
trade association known until 1937 as National 
Association of Bottle Cap Manufacturers. 
\pproximately twenty-one concerns, com- 
posing the milk bottle cap industry, including 
the twelve manufacturers, sell 
10,C00,000,600 caps annually, 


valued at approximately $4,500,000, to jobbers 


respondent 


approximately 


and dairies. 

The Commission complaint alleges that the 
respondent bureau, its executive committee, 
manufacturer members and Standard Cap and 
Seal Corporation carried out understandings, 
agreements, combinations and conspiracies 
pursuant to which the respondent manufac 
turers fixed minimum prices, maintained uni- 
form prices, and fixed and maintained uni 
form discounts and other conditions 


sale of their products ; 


for the 
fixed and maintained, 
with dairies, uniform contract terms provid- 
ing for the dairies’ actual 


yearly require- 


ments of bottle caps at a price dependent 
upon the quantity contracted for, and fur- 
nished the bureau with lists of 


under contract. 


such dairies 


Pursuant to the agreements, the respondent 
bureau, according to the complaint, issued a 
“Tobber Rating Book” for use of the res- 
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pondent manufacturers, classifying and rating 
all jobbers purchasing 350,000 or more paper 
disc bottle caps annually, and the respondent 
manufacturers allegedly abided by the Jobber 


Rating Books in determining prices and dis- 


counts allowed jobbers. 
Says Prices Were Controlled 


\ “Dairy Rating Book”, and supplements 
thereto, classifying and rating the approxi- 
mately 50,CO0 dairies in the United States, 
were issued from time to time by the res 
pondent bureau, according to the complaint, 
and the respondent manufacturers allegedly 


abided by the rating books in determining 
prices at which dairies would be sold. The 
book, it is dairies 
in groups using 25,C00,000 or more, 12,000,000 
to 25,000,000 and 5,000,000 to 12,000,000 caps 


yearly. 


rating alleged, classified 


The complaint further charges that the res 


pondent manufacturers furnished the bureau 
with 


COpIeEs of all invoices covering sales : 
changed simultaneously, prices and discouiits, 
and, in the event of a price advance, agreed 
that each respondent manufacturer would 


have the privilege of shipping customers 
under contract the same number of bottle caps 
in the succeeding two months as that cus- 
tomer purchased from the same manufacturer 
in the prior two months at the prior price. 
\ccording to the complaint, the respondent 


manufacturers, at the time of each price 
advance, furnished the respondent bureau the 
lists of customers, under contract with them 
and records showing the quantity of paper 
disc milk bottle caps which had been shipped 
to such customers in the prior sixty days. 
The 
twenty days for answering the charges. 
nme 


HARRY J. TOMB SUCCUMBS 


complaint grants the respondents 


Harry J. Tomb, age 48, eastern represen- 
tative of Buhl Stamping Co., Detroit, Mich., 
died at his home in Armagh, Pa., on Feb- 
ruary 2nd. 
16th and 
was in the hospital at Harrisburg, Pa., for 


He was taken ill on November 
two months and improved sufficiently to re- 


turn to his home at Armagh, where he suf- 
fered a fatal relapse. 

Harry Tomb was well known to the Dairy 
and Ice Cream trade, throughout the Eastern 
States, and a large number of his friends in 
the industry attended his funeral. 

-- Om + - 


PEORIA GROUP TO MEET 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Peoria 
Milk Producers, Inc., will open at 10 a.m. 
on Tuesday, February 18 at the American 
Legi n Hall, 404 N. Monroe St., Peoria, Il. 

Financial and business reports of the 
organization will be presented, directors will 
be elected for the ensuing year and arrange- 
ments are being completed to secure a well- 
known speaker to address the gathering. 

Entertainment luncheon will be 


and pro- 


vided for those on hand. 


Form Vermont Group 
State Dairy Council Set Up by Eicht 
Organizations — Cutgrowth of 
Fall Burlington Meeting 


Burlington, Vt.— Representatives f 
eight active dairy groups in this state, m 
ing here, have organized The Dairy Cou 
of Vermont, thus uniting all dairy organ 
tions and interests for the purpose of stu y 
ing problems that affect the welfare of 
industry and its relation to other industr 
to inform the public on such matters and 
foster good-will and cooperation among 
dividuals and agencies. In the future t 
body should be able officially to repres 
the whole of Vermont's dairy industry a 
unit. 


The first step toward the action was taken 
by the Vermont Dairy Plant Operators’ and 
Managers’ Association at its annual meeting 
last November when its representatives were 
appointed and authorized to contact all other 
dairy groups in the state. 


The organizations that make up the mem- 


bership of the Dairy Council of Vermont 
and their delegated representatives include: 
The Vermont Club, Harold J. 
Smith of Cuttingsville; The Vermont Dairy 


Herd Improvement Assocition, Roy J. Estey 


\yrshire 


of Hinesburg; The Vermont Dairymen’s As- 
sociation, Louis S. 3ethel; The 
Association, 
Charles Wilcox of Shelburne; The Vermont 
Club, sailey of 
Rochester; The Vermont Jersey Cattle Club, 
Harris K. Drury of Essex Junction; The 
Vermont Milk Producers’ Association, Guy 
W. Nichols of Winooski; and the Vermont 
Dairy Plant Operators’ and Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mark H. Moody of Waterbury for 
the proprietary group and LeRoy D. Ware 
of Richmond for the cooperative group. 


DuBois of 


Vermont Guernsey Breeders’ 


Holstein-Friesian George 


\fter 
the Council elected L. D. Ware, president; 
H. J. Smith, vice-president and H. K. Drury, 
secretary-treasurer. 


adopting constitution and by-laws 


These three also consti- 
tute an executive committee. 


———_e—= 0 —___ 
CALL MILK ORDER HEARING 


Washington, D. C. 
a proposed federal marketing agreement pro- 


\ public hearing 


gram to regulate the handling of milk 
the Duluth-Superior and W 
consin) marketing area will convene at 10 
\.M., February 20, 1941, in Woodman H: 
2031 West First St., Duluth, Minn., t 
Surplus Marketing Administration of t 
Department of 


( Minnesota 


\griculture has announced. 
The hearing has been called by Secretary 
Agriculture Claude R. Wickard at the 1 
quest of the Twin Ports Cooperative Dai y 
\ssociation Creame 


and the Arrowhead 


Association, which organizations repres¢ 


70 per cent of the fluid milk shippers for the 
Duluth-Superior area. 


. 
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Their Demands Permit Of No Delays! 
Trucks hastening from farm to Creamery; Pasteurizing plants through, for Consumers like this are not interested in delays. 
working through the night; delivery wagons plowing through Watching over the delivery hazards from Dairy to Residence, 


snowdrifts—toward this young man — A Principal Market. the Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Company today 
Day and Night—regardless of hazard—the Milk must go protects many of the principal Milk Companies in the East. 


EACH HAS RECEIVED AN AVERAGE OF 


324%% In Dividends 


FOR THE PAST SEVEN YEARS 
How Much Would That Have Saved You? 


ON YOUR COST FOR AUTOMOBILE 7—AND WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION INSURANCE? WHY SHOULD YOU HAVE 
PAID MORE THAN OTHERS IN YOUR INDUSTRY? YOU COULD NOT HAVE OBTAINED GREATER PROTECTION 


STABILITY AND FINANCIAL STANDING 
vestigation of this company will show its Financial condition to be second Dividends to policyholders since organization total 
none ... It is in the enviable position of having more than a dollar $6,426,822 30. 


Surplus and Voluntary Reserve for every dollar of premium income Premium rates on various coverages and full 
s rating is A-!. information upon request. 


Here Is A Company Upon Which You Can Depend For Strength, Experience, Economy. 


INSURANCE WRITINGS AT PRESENT CONFINED TO EASTERN STATES 


INTERBORO MUTUAL 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
270 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“ebruary, 194] 





To Hold New Ballot 


New York Milk Shed Dairymen to Vote 
Amendments — Present 
Federal Order Ended As of Feb. 28 


Again on 


Dp. .&. R. Wickard, 
Agriculture, announced on Jan- 


Washington, Claude 
Secretary of 
uary 29th a second referendum among New 
York milk shed producers on amendments 
to the federal order governing operations in 
the New York Metropolitan marketing area. 
The new ballotting, which will be held at 
polling places to be specified later by Ad- 
referendum 


ministrator N. J. Cladakis as 


agent, will be held on February 17th. 


The revisions proposed are the same as 
those submitted to and rejected by producers 
in late December. were 


They originally 


scheduled for a reconsideration on January 
21st, but this was called off by Secretary 
Wickard after Judge Jennings Bailey, in 
Federal District Court here, granted a re- 
straining injunction which had been sought 
by a large group of New York shed pro- 
both 


headed by the 


and cooperatives, 
Co- 


ducers, individuals 


Dairymen’s League 
operative Associaticn. 
The that Mr. Wickard had 


acted “capriciously and arbitrarily” in order- 


Court ruled 
ing the referendum and threatened to sus- 
pend the marketing order if the amendments 
were not approved, characterizing the latter 
action as an attempt to “dragoon” the farm- 
ers into favorable action. The judge stated, 
however, that he would not oppose a second 


referendum if “fairly conducted.” 


Suspension Follows Injunction 
Following the decision, Secretary Wickard 
announced the suspension of the present mar- 
New York City area 
as of midnight February 28th, on the ground 


keting order for the 
that evidence introduced during public hear- 
last October. 


that in its present form 


ings and otherwise, showed 
it no longer tended 
to effectuate the policy of the Agricultural 
Act. Should the re- 


submitted amendments be approved, however, 


Marketing Agreement 


by the necessary two thirds of the eligible 

ballots the order in amended form would be 

promulgated and the program continued. 
Department officials estimate that the pro- 


posed changes would increase the annual 
returns to affected producers by $5,279,000, 
furnish a means of further stabilizing the 
metropolitan milk market, and at the same 
time eliminate unreasonable discrimination, 
both between control area handlers and pro- 
ducers in certain directions and as to pro- 
ducers in other areas, particularly those sell- 
ing their product in the Greater Boston mar- 


keting district. 
Western Producers Protest 
Before issuing his suspension order, Mr. 
Wickard heard a delegation of midwestern 
milk producers representing the National As- 
sociation of Local Creameries, Dairy Pro- 
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ducers, Inc., and the Indiana Milk and Cream 
Improvement Association. This group issued 
a statement condemning the New York ar- 
rangement on the ground that “the rights of 
2,500,000 dairy farmers should not be sub- 
ordinated to the selfish interests of a minority 
of the 61,000 New York milk producers. 
“The protesting group pointed out that 
New York’s milk is used for 
purposes,” 


a variety of 
the statement said, “and that the 
blend of all 
sources. It 


farmer is paid an average or 
income from these various 
charged that in order to keep that average 
at a high level the New York housewife is 
forced to pay a high price for milk to bal- 
ance the low price charged for milk diverted 
to other markets. 

“The result,” the Midwest group contended, 
“is decreased consumption and increased pro- 
duction; surpluses are created which must 
be dumped in markets developed by pro- 
ducers in other sections of the country. Sub- 
sidized producers are thereby taking away 
basic markets from producers who must de- 
pend upon national markets.” 


Summary of the Revisions 


Changes proposed would continue the 
existing schedule of prices for Class 1 except 
for providing a minimum rate of $2.45 per 
100 1941, as a 


cushioning the seasonal price change from 


Ibs. for April, means of 


the winter to the summer level. Provision 
Class 1 milk 
outside the marketing area 20c per 100 Ibs. 


is made for a level for sold 


above the Class 2-A price. At present there 
is no price established under the order for 
such milk. 

Allowance to handlers for making skim- 
milk is to 4c per 100 
lbs., the this 
together being estimated to increase the value 
100 


Payments to 


reduced from 4c 


modifications in direction al- 
of skimmilk by from 6%c to 9%c per 
lbs. of whole milk equivalent. 
handlers 


surplus are reduced 


from 23c per 100 Ibs. to 17c. 


for diverting 


Class 3-C, 
milk turned into cream for sale in markets 


The price of which includes 


outside the control area, is increased, the 
differential over the Class 4-A price being 
moved up to 13c per 100 Ibs. from 1lc as at 
present. Payments to qualified cooperatives 
are reduced by approximately 20 per cent, 
and the new order would require reports 
from cooperatives demonstrating service to 
producers justifying such payments. 
Dairymen within the state will at the same 
time vote on an identical state order pre- 
submitted by Commissioner of 
Holton V. Noyes. 
ne 


FARON LEAVES ASSOCIATION 


pared and 


Agriculture 


Scott Faron, advertising and production 


manager of the Glass Container Association 
of America, New York, has resigned to ac- 
cept a staff position with the Ward Wheelock 
Co., Philadelphia. was ad- 
vertising manager of Ross Federal Service 
and Ross Federal Research Corporation. 


Previously he 


N. Y. December Price 


Uniform Net Return to Producers Ey «n 
with Same Month in 1939 — 1c 


Off from November 


Announcement was made in mid-January 
by N. J. 
eral-state milk marketing orders for the Ni w 
York Metropolitan Area, that affected pyro- 
ducers in the New York Shed would receive 
a uniform net return of $2.16 per 100 
for their 


Cladakis, administrator of the fed- 


1940 deliveries of 

201-210 
This rate is the same as that received 
in December of 1939, in spite of the fact that 


December, 


per cent milk in the mile freight 


zone. 
the Class 1 price was set at $2.65 per 100 
Ibs. as against $2.82 the previous year. 


It shows a decrease of only Ic from Nov- 
ember, 1940. 


Mr. Cladakis that had the 
amendments voted on and rejected by pro- 


pointed out 


ducers in December been actually in effect 
during the month, the uniform net return 
would have been $2.25, a figure that would 
have boosted the amount reczived for the 
380,725,787 \bs. of milk marketed from 
$8,223,677 up to more than $9,000,000, or 
better than $13.00 for every dairyman. 


“The principal reason that the price stayed 
at a high level in spite of the lower fluid 
Mr. Cladakis. 


higher value of the surplus products, such as 


class value,” said “was the 
butter, cheese, and evaporated milk, as well 
as the fact that more than 2,000,000 Ibs. of 
milk were sold as relief milk in New York 
City. 
Comparisons of Volume 

“Not only has the increased value of the 
surplus classes maintained the uniform price 
has also 
8,100,000 Ibs. in the 
quantity of milk marketed in the pool. TI 
pool increased in size from 372,640,183 Ibs 
1939 to 380,725,787 Ibs. last 


at a favorable level, but it over- 


come an increase of 


in December, 
month. 


“At the time the amount of mil 


marketed in the fluid class, not including r« 


same 


lief milk, decreased slightly less than 1,00( 
000 Ibs., going down from 206,837,251 Ibs. 
year ago to 205,966,508 Ibs. in 
1940. Receipts of milk at country plants, 
however, decreased from 409,098,746 to +406 
491,011 


Decembe 


Ibs. in the same months.” 

The administrator announced that coopera- 
tive and market service claims amounted 
$356,497.73 in December. 

The uniform price of $2.16 applies to mil 
of 3.5 per cent butterfat and is based upo 
a Class I or fluid milk price of $2.65 per 1( 
Ibs., a Class I relief price of $2.08, a Clas 
II-A or fluid cream price of $2.13 and tl 
following prices, per 100 Ibs., for each of tl 
: Clas 

Clas 

Clas 


Clas 


remaining eight manufacturing classes 
II-B, $1.826; Class II-C, $1.676; 
III-A, $1.696; Class III-B, . $1.826: 
ITI-C, $1.436; Class III-D, $1.401; 
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-A, $1.320; and Class IV-B, $1.382. The 

ial freight rate and butterfat differentials 

re operative. 

milk 
was received from 60,193 dairy farmers 

New York, New 


rmont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 


Phe included in the administrator’s 


Pennsylvania, Jersey, 
February Class 1 and 2-A Prices 

\dministrator Cladakis announced Novem- 
- minimum prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 
New York 


tederal-state marketing area: 


basic handled in the 


zone, 


ss 1 $2.65 per 100 Ibs 
iss 1, relief 2.08 - = 
ss 2-A 1.95° * 

‘Subject to a plus skimmilk 
yputed and announced later 


adjustment 


December Minimum Milk Prices 


The market administrator also announced 


inimum prices and butterfat differentials 
.* 


effect for the month of October in the 


ew York City area for 3.5 per cent milk 
classes received by handlers from pro- 
lucers at plants in the 201-210 mile zone: 


Price Per point 
per butterfat 
differential 
04 
04 
06 
051 
047 
048 
051 
04 


Class 


037 
34 
*Skimmilk nceluded 


es listed 


adjustment 


League December Pool Prices 
The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
iation average net paid pool return to pro- 

ducers for December was $2.15 per i00 Ibs. 
cent milk in the 201-210 
The November 
The December, 1939, price 


or 3.5 per mile 


freight zone. comparable 
figure was $2.16. 
This 


ind location plus differential of 5c. 


vas $2.16. average city 

Grade A 

premiums where earned are in addition. 
Sheflield December Milk Price 


Shefheld Farms Co., Inc., 


includes an 


announced a net 
milk 


luring December of $2.15% per 100 Ibs. after 


ash price for 3.5 per cent delivered 


deduction of Yc for association and adver- 
ising tax. This compared with a November 


et figure of $2.17 and a December, 1939, 


ate of $2.15. The price applies to the 201- 


10 mile zone. 
December Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans— 
Milk Cream Cond. 
40 3.194.804 116,610 29,161 
7 2 30.651 
30.631 


ember ) 
yecember, 1939 3.079.790 119 
‘ovember, 1940 3,131,049 108, 
Sovember, 1939 3.046.203 114,915 28,518 
ear 1940 7,424,902 1,487,889 494.436 
ar 1939 37,612.110 1.583.463 471,613 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans———— 
Cream 


1940 

yecember, 1939 
vovember, 1940 
November, 1939 
Year 1940 


Year 1939 


recember 
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BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans 
Cream Cond. 
41,141 7,083 
43,010 5,428 
45,042 6.708 
44,596 5,465 
Year 1940 6.107.860 663.949 91,070 
Year 1939 5.848.994 555.106 79,471 


Milk 
December, 1940 506.385 
December 939 469.730 
November, 1940 909,918 
November, 1939 486,301 


N. J. CLASS 3 PRICE 


The New Jersey Milk Control 
announced a minimum price to producers for 
January, 1941, Class 3 milk of $1.24 
100 Ibs., or .0267¢ per quart, for 3.5 per 
cent butterfat. 


30ard has 


per 


LENTEN DISPLAY MATERIAL 
\s a means to promote the sales of cot- 


tage cheese during the Lenten Season the 
National 


milk trade a series of new sales promotional 


Dairy Council is offering to the 
material. One item consists of a four-color 
cottage cheese display card for use on trucks 
counters and in window 


or wagons, store 


displays. These cards are eleven by twenty- 
one inches and are designed to attract at- 
tention. Recipe leaflets which tell how cot- 
tage cheese and buttermilk may be used in 
preparing appetizing dishes are also offered 
to milk distributors at wholesale prices 





DON'T LOOK NOW~- 
BUT I THINK THIS 
DAIRY HAS BOUGHT LO-BAX! 
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LO-BAX PROTECTS MILK 


prom cow to Consumerz 


Now’s the time for a fresh look at 
the bactericide question. What- 
ever you've been buying — com- 
pare it with Lo-Bax and decide for 
yourself which is better. Here are 
the facts... 


1. Lo-Bax is fast and dependable 
in action. Contains 50% avail- 
able chlorine, destroys germs 
quickly. 


2. Lo-Bax is easy to use. Dissolves 
rapidly in hot or cold water and 
provides a clear rinse solution. 


3. Lo-Bax is economical. You can 
use it generously on walls, 
floors, drains, etc., as well as 
plant equipment and containers. 
Your producers will find it 
inexpensive and effective for 
milking machines, cans, pails, 
strainers, coolers, etc. 


These are the facts! Ask your sup- 
ply house for prices, or order a test 
quantity of Lo-Bax (or HTH-15), 
or write us for full information on 
protecting milk “from cow to 
consumer”, 


Lo-Bax 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


INC 


60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 


LO -BAX NUFOS 


BICARBONATE OF SODA 


HTH-15 
AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 


DRY ICE CARBONIC GAS 
CAUSTIC SODA SODA ASH 
BLEACHING POWDER 














Dairy Council Sessions 


March Conference at Richmond, Va., to 
Stress Industry Activities in Con- 
nection with the Defense Program 


Chicago, Il. 


national defense program and the importance 


Nation-wide interest in the 


of the dairy industry's keeping abreast of the 
movement, has prompted the National Dairy 
Council to key its Winter Conference pro- 
gram to “National Defense and Dairy Prod- 
ucts Consumption.” Outstanding speakers 
who have top-ranking positions in the na- 
tional defense activities will appear on the 
Conference program. 


Members of the dairy industry are cordi- 
ally invited to attend the Conference to be 
held at Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Va., 
March 6th, 7th, and 8th. Richmond being in 
the center of defense activity, and so close to 
the nation’s capital, early indications are for 
a large attendance of industry members trom 
surrounding states. 


Dairy Products Important 


The National Defense Advisory Commis 
sion regards physical health and strength as 
the most important factors in the defense 
program. Since physical health and strength 
depend in a large measure upon sutflicient 
quantities of the right kind of food, it be- 
comes increasingly important that the dairy 
industry promote milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts not only for those actively engaged in 
dlefense activities but also for civilians. 

M. L. Wilson, Advisor on Nutrition of the 
Advisory Commission to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, stresses the importance of an 
educational program by saying: “The educa 
tional campaign for better understanding of 
the nutritional value of dairy products is an 
example of a type of activity which will have 
a lasting value. These campaigns and this 
educational work will now bear fruit.” 


Speakers of National Reputation 


Prominent speakers will disclose how dairy 
products may fit into military and civilian 
feeding under the defense program; how 
surveys indicate the need for increased con- 
sumption of dairy products; how the Stamp 
Plan for distributing Surplus Commodities 
fits into the defense program and how it can 
increase sales for the industry; why an en- 
larged industrial milk service program is 
important and how it will aid defense; and 
many other topics of vital interest to the 
industry. 


Dairy Council Promotion 


The Dairy Council organization with its 
well-trained personnel and its extensive pro- 
motional program has been recognized as one 
of the important health-education agencies 
to take an active part in “making America 
strong by making Americans stronger.” New 
plans for an extended program which will 
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fit into the defense activities have already 
been discussed by Council staff members and 
members of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission. Significant contributions to na- 
tional defense by the Dairy Council organiza- 
tion will be discussed by Council and indus- 
try representatives. 

Although all general conference sessions 
will be open to the entire dairy industry, 
Saturday’s meeting, March &th, will be lim- 
ited to staff members of the Dairy Council 
organization. The program of the final day 
will include the discussion of Council educa- 
tional material and administrative policies and 
plans as they concern local Council programs. 

—_——_-— + ___ 


GOLDEN SUCCEEDS MORTENSEN 


Becomes New President of the Stand- 
ard Milk Machinery Co. of Louisville 
The Standard Milk Machinery Co. of 

Louisville, Ky., announces that John M. 

Golden, formerly vice-president, has been 

elected president of the company following 

the severance of the company’s affiliation 

with the Girdler Corporation. Thomas J. 

Hines remains secretary-treasurer with G. 

E. Mittel, assistant secretary. John Golden 

succeeds C. N. Mortensen, who is no longer 

actively connected with the company. 

Mr. Hines is one of the original incorpora- 
tors of the company which has been serving 
the milk products industry for over 26 years 
and Mr. Golden has been active in the or- 
ganization as vice-president for nearly 14 
years. 

The company will continue manufacture 
and distribution of its widely known prod- 
ucts, the most prominent of which is the 
Mortensen System of Pasteurization. 

—__—__»— + 


CITY BUILDING PICKETED 


Based upon the claim that the City of New 
York bought milk from the Tuscan Dairy 
Farms, Inc., Newark, N. J., which the Milk 
Drivers Union states is an out-of-town con- 
cern employing non-union labor the Munic- 
ipal Building was picketed by about fifteen 
members of the Union last month. 

The picketing coincided with the opening 
of bids on five milk supply contracts in the 
Department of Purchase, on two of which 
the Tuscan concern was the low bidder, 
offering to supply 211,543 quarts of milk 
and cream in twenty-quart cans to the Will- 
ard Parker Hospital for $17,144.92, and 165,- 
569 quarts in bottles and other containers 
for $13,621.79. 

\ special investigator for the department, 
talked with a representative of the Union, 
and the picketing ended upon the promise 
that the contracts would not be awarded 
finally until after a conference. 
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MILK INTERESTS MERGE 


Lakin, Kan.—H. F. Hoss, who has been 
operating a milk route in Lakin several 
years, effected a merger with the Kronig 
milk interests by leasing the Kronig Dairy. 


DISA Annual Meeting 


Twenty-Second Regular Business Ses.- 
sion of Dairy Equipment and Supply 
Group to Be Held February 27 


New York, N. Y.—The yearly busine 
session of the Dairy Industries Supply A 
sociation will occur as it customarily do« 
in New York City, according to late ai 
nouncements from association headquarter 
at 232 Madison Ave. here. The date wil 
be February 27. Representatives of membe 
houses will convene at 10 A.M. on that day 
at Hotel Commodore in the twenty-secon 
annual session of the organization. 


No detailed program has been bulletined, 
and in issuing information concerning the 
approaching session, association spokesman 
have emphasized that DISA’s business meet 
ings are not of the convention type but re 
semble more closely a meeting of stockhold- 
ers of a corporation engaged in rather rami- 
fied activities. No convention addresses will 
be incorporated in the program, but all op 
erations of the association will be reviewed 
and its current policies weighed in their re 
lation to anticipated conditions. 


Spokesmen have stressed that today’s con 
ditions and those foreseeable in the early 
future, affecting generally the effectiveness 
of the companies that equip and supply and 
service the whole range of the dairy indus- 
tries, are of unusual complexity due to na- 
tional and international circumstances. 


Prospective Problems to Be Viewed 


There are additional complexities peculiar 
to particular parts of the supplies and equip- 
ment industries. The complexities which in- 
fluence the roughly two hundred companies 
which comprise DISA reach through them 
also to all parts of the dairy products indus- 
tries themselves, the association’s spokesmen 
emphasize, because of the direct linking of 
the welfare of both supplier and user 


Among those whose elective or appointive 
responsibilities to the association may be ex- 
pected to bring about their active participa- 
tion in the twenty-second annual business 
meeting are Harry L. Miller, President; 
Gordon Lamont, Vice-President and Chair- 
man of Public Policies Committee; John H. 
Mulholland, Treasurer; Dr. L. A. Rogers, 
Chairman, Contest and Fellowship Commit- 
tee; G. F. Wallis, Chairman, Executive 
Committee of the Board of Directors and 
Finance Committee; Robert Rosenbaum, 
Chairman, Exposition Floor Committee and 
Nominating Committee; K. L. Wallace, 
Chairman, Exposition Credentials Commit- 
tee; E. F. Wellinghoff, Chairman, Member- 
ship Committee; G. W. Putnam, Chairman, 
Technical Committee; and members of the 
DISA staff. 

“Announcements of action of interest to 
the dairy industries generally will probably 
follow the sessions,” DISA spokesmen state 
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if there’s one sure way for your 
alesman to turn a discussion with 


housewife into a decision to 
change to your dairy, it’s to make 
er want your milk. Showing her 
10w SEAL-KAPS overcome “Ice- 
30x Halitosis” —how they increase 
he sanitary protection of the bottle 
n the home—is a sure way to win 
her interest. 


Route salesmen all over the coun- 
‘ry report that the SEAL-KAP Sales 


Plan is the finest thing that’s ever 
been devised for making customers 
out of prospects. 


Let us show you how the SEAL-KAP 
Sales Plan has increased sales from 
10 to 30 per cent in 60 days for 
dairies all over America. Your sales- 
men can use it to increase your 
business and to hold their gains. 
There’s no door opener like it. 
There’s no cost and no obligation. 
Just fill in the coupon and mail. 


SEAL-KAPS ARE USED AND ENDORSED BY AMERICA’S LEADING DAIF 





Sour Cream Big Item With 
Penn Maid Dairy Products 


Aggressive Goldberg Brothers Double Business in Philadelphia During 


Past Five Years — New Plant Under Construction 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


in any dairy products distributing busi- 

ess during the past five years must be 
considered somewhat of an achievement— 
and that’s the record of Penn Maid Dairy 
Products in Philadelphia, Pa. Recent ob- 
servations at the North Marshall St. plant 
of this firm and an informal visit with the 
four Goldberg Brothers reveal some of the 
factors responsible for this success story. 


Te HAVE doubled the volume of sales 


Five years ago the brothers—Harry, Mor- 
ris, Samuel and Bert Goldberg—operated the 
Penn Maid Dairy Products business as dis- 
tributors of a few specialties such as sour 
cream, butter, cottage and farmer cheese. 
Five trucks were operated to serve delica- 
tessen and grocery stores in the Philadelphia 
area. In 1935 it was decided to enlarge their 
facilities and install necessary equipment for 
manufacturing their own sour cream in order 
to maintain uniform quality control. Since 
then and with their own sour cream their 
sales have grown steadily until at the present 
time ten trucks are required to handle their 
products. 


Quality the Watchword 
In conversation Bert Goldberg attributed 
the growth of this business largely to the 


high quality of their products. But he re- 
vealed also that salesmanship and advertis- 


| dawg. ars | 


ROLL BUTTER 


eval. 
Whipped Butter in 5-Lb. Rolls 


ing were important and contributing factors. 
From all appearances the Goldberg Brothers 
are natural born salesmen. Favored with 
personality, fired with enthusiasm, with full 
confidence in the high quality of their prod- 
ucts and a host of friends, new customers 
are constantly being gained. 


Radio plays an important part in building 
good-will and publicizing Penn Maid Dairy 


Sour Cream Attractively Packaged 


Products. Six spot broadcasts are put on 
the air each day, and every Sunday there is 
a half-hour Penn Maid program. 


Sour Cream the Leader 


Sour cream is the product that forms the 
backbone of this business. It is guarded 
with particular care from the time it is re- 
ceived in the raw condition until packaged 


in jars or fancy glass tumblers. First it is_ 


tested for flavor and acidity. Cream to be 
used in making sour cream must be below 
.15 per cent acidity. Temperatures are con- 
trolled carefully in pasteurizing and ripen- 
ing. It is also homogenized. 


The culture used for ripening is propa- 
gated in the plant and carefully examined 
daily for purity and flavor. “Sweet as a 
Nut” is the phrase used by the brothers 
Goldberg in describing the flavor of their 
sour cream. Every precaution is followed 
to make its quality rate as high as the slogan. 
Sour cream as processed by this concern 
has the property of being thick and smooth 
and at the same time with a pleasing flavor 
—not sour or acidy in the ordinary sense. 

The glass jars in which Penn Maid sour 
cream is packaged are attractively lettered 


Morris and Bert Goldberg 


in permanent blue color and are sealed with 
\merican Seal-Kap jar closures. The clean 
white caps not only add to the protection of 
this perishable and highly sensitive product, 
but also add eye-appeal by their attractive- 
ness. They are also replaceable when a por- 
tion of the cream has been removed from 
the jars. 


This product has established such a high 
reputation with delicatessen and grocery 
stores in Philadelphia that many other deal- 
ers in that area depend upon Penn Maid 
Dairy Products as the source for their sour 
cream supply. 

Also Specialize in Whipped Butter 

Whipped butter is another big selling item 
with this concern. While the butter is not 
made at the plant, all of the whipping and 
packing is done in a separate department 
provided for that purpose. High quality un- 
salted or light salt butter which has been 
tempered in the tubs is whipped in large 
butter whippers and then packed in rolls or 
prints. 


Due to its smoothness, ease in spreading 
and consumer acceptance, this type of butter 
continues to grow in popularity and is a big 
seller with Penn Maid Dairy Products. A 
large trade on whipped butter in five-pound 
rolls has been developed with the delica- 
tessen store trade. Butter in the well known 
“Sheaf of Wheat” brand is also a popular 
item with this firm. 


While a long line of cheese is handled b 
the concern, cottage cheese and farme: 
cheese are special items. Like sour cream 
these two types of cheese are sold in quar 
tity to other distributors in addition to tl 
concern’s regular trade. All types of loai 
cheese, Cheddars and wheel Swiss are also 
sold on the wholesale routes. 


Plant Addition Being Built 


At the present time another addition 
being built to the plant. The building is be 
ing extended to the corner to provide fo: 
additional cooler storage and new processing 
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equipment. A new Manton-Gaulin homogen- 
r is being installed to homogenize the 
ream to be processed into sour cream, and 
her equipment is being added to increase 
duction. 


The four Goldberg brothers are young 
men, dynamic and full of energy. They are 
al! engaged in the business of processing and 
selling. Their new enlarged plant and rapid- 
ly expanding business is a tribute to their 
ability and progressiveness. 

SSS es 


MEMORIAL TO R. L. KANE 


Late Owens-Illinois Executive Honored 
by His Associates in the Company 


\ memorial in honor of Robert Leslie 
Kane, eastern district sales manager of 
Owens;Illinois Glass Company who died sud- 
denly November 26th, has been drafted and 
signed by his many friends in the company 

and an engraved copy 

was sent to his wid- 

ow, Mrs. Alice T. 

Kane of New York. 

Mr. Kane had been 

associated with the 

dairy container busi- 

ness for almost a half 

century. During his 

long service as a 

dairy container sales- 

man he worked for 

Empire Bottle & 

Supply Company of New York City as sales 

manager, the Lockport Glass Company as 

eastern sales representative, Berney Bond 

Glass Company as sales manager and since 
1930 with Owens-Illinois. 


Robert L. Kane 


The text of the memorial follows: 


“A tribute to the personality and character 
of Robert Leslie Kane who, by his death on 
November 26, 1940, closed a successful career 
with the Owens-Hlinois Glass Company. 

“In appreciation of*his capacity as an exec- 
utive and the unusual quality of his sales- 
manship, both of which characteristics he 
devoted so freely to the service of this com- 
pany, with which he has been connected since 
July, 1930, and the Berney-Bond Glass Com- 
pany, with which he was associated for many 
ears previous to that date. 

“In recognition of the thoroughness of his 
knowledge both of the glass container indus- 
try, where his associations were wide and 
itimate . . . and especially in memory of 
those steadfast qualities of generosity, loyalty, 
nd kindness which distinguished him as a 
ian and endeared him as a friend 

“We the undersigned members of the 
Jwens-Illinois Glass Company, among many 
thers who knew him and treasure their 
ssociation with him, hereby dedicate this 
memorial.” 

—_—— o—- 


TO MANAGE DAIRY 


Liberty, Ind. Hubert Buckley, Union 
ounty farmer, has moved to Rush county, 
vhere he will take over the management of 
he Wayside Dairy owned by C. M. George. 
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Alva Cuddeback Dead 


Veteran Milk Industry Figure and 


Sheflield Farms Executive Started 
as Wagon Driver in 1886 


Alva Cuddeback, former vice-president and 
director of Sheffield Farms, Inc., died last 
month at his home, 35-58 165th St., Flushing, 
Queens, N. Y., after a long illness. He was 
seventy-six years old. 


Retiring as vice-president in April, 1937, 
after fifty-one years in the milk industry, he 
continued his association with Sheffield Farms 
as a consultant until ill health forced him to 
retire altogether in June, 1939. In May, 
1938, he was elected president of Horton 
Pilsener Brewing Company. 

3orn November 28, 1864, at Huguenot, 
Orange County, N. Y., Mr. Cuddeback came 
to New York City in 1886 to become a milk- 
wagon driver for Slawson Bros., which firm 
later became a part of Sheffield Farms. In 
1889 he organized his own milk company, the 
Locust Farms Dairy. When this company 
was consolidated with three others to form 
Sheffield Farms, he entered the sales depart- 
ment of the merger. 


Mr. Cuddeback was elected to the board of 
directors of Sheffield Farms in 1918, and in 
1921 he became personnel manager. He was 
elected vice-president in 1927. On his retire- 
ment in 1937 his son, Christie E. Cuddeback, 
then general manager, succeeded him as vice- 
president. 


Surviving are his wife, three sons and two 
daughters. 
—_o— + 


FOREMOST EXECUTIVE CHANGES 


According to a _ recent announcement 
changes in the executive personnel of the 
Foremost Dairies, Inc., have been made. 
Headquarters of the concern are at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. It is reported that Paul Reinhold 
has resigned as president but will continue 
as one of the directors of the company. He 
is succeeded by Howard E. Moore who has 
been connected with the Emmandine Farms, 
Inc. in Beacon, N. J. James I. Daley who 
has also been associated with the Emmadine 
Farms has been named vice-president of 
Foremost Dairies. 


M. A. Griffin, general manager of Fore- 
most, will continue in that capacity with 
the added responsibility of being named 
treasurer. The well-known Emmadine 
Farms in Beacon, N. Y. is largely owned 
and controlled by J. C. Penney of the J. C. 
Penney nation-wide chain stores. 


oe 


INSTALLS BOTTLING EQUIPMENT 


Tucumcari, N. M.-H. W. Ingram, owner 
of the Crescent Creamery announced recently 
that his firm has installed new and modern 
equipment for bottling pasteurized milk. 
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A Rogers’ installation at Reed 
Bros. Dairy, Memphis, Tenn. 


ROGERS 


STAINLESS STEEL 
VACUUM PANS 


For manufacturing High Qual- 
ity Concentrated Skimmed Milk, 
Whole Milk, Ice Cream Mix 
and Buttermilk. 


Eliminate metallic contamina- 
tion. Produce clean-flavored 
products with ROGERS Stain- 
less Steel Vacuum Pans. 


ROGERS Stainless Steel Vacu- 
um Pans are capably engineered 
and carefully built to produce 
highest quality products. 


Manufactured in all desired ca- 
pacities, equipped with counter- 
flow or parallel-flow condensers 
to fit all water conditions. 


Stainless Steel Entrainment Sep- 
arator is Standard Equipment in 
All Pans. 


@ 
We also manufacture Spray 
Process Milk Driers, Hotwells, 
Single and Double Effect Evap- 
orators and Cream Pasteurizing 
Equipment. 


If you have a problem or a question, 
our Engineers will gladly assist you. 


Established 1883 


C. E. ROGERS CO. 


8731 WITT STREET 
MICHIGAN 














MAKE THE MOST 


FROM YOUR 
BUTTER 


500 perfect prints every hour. 


Doering Butter Printers 


Waste and inaccuracy are 

absolute minus quantities in 

Doering equipped plants. Cut- 

ting losses are reduced to a 

minimum and prints are al- 

ways flawlessly formed with 

perfectly straight corners. Each print is identical in 
shape, weight and density—patching is eliminated— 
blow-holes and ragged edges are a relic of the past. 
Doerings make the standard quarters, halves and pounds 
and are easily adjusted for any special molds. They 
depreciate very slowly . . . cost little to maintain. Offered 
in four sizes. Send for catalog. 


C. DOERING 
& SON, Inc. ERLE, 


1379 W. Lake s, Chicago Oe : 





AUTOMAT Stands the Gaff 


Day after day, year in and year out, Automats faithfully 
perform their duty of neatly, swiftly and accurately 
wrapping butter. Monel Metal, Stainless Steel, Nickel 
Alloy, etc., used liberally in its construction, insure 
machines of extraordinary strength and dependability. 
Handle up to 7,500 quarters, 5,000 halves, pounds or 
rolls per hour. 


AUTOMAT PACKAGING 
MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
15 Broadway, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Division of C. Doering 
& Son, Inc., Chicago 








Discuss Trade Problems 


Speakers at Indiana Dairy Sessions Stress Harmful 
Effect of Commerce Bars and Need of Public Edu- 
cation in Milk Industry Costs and Processes 
(By Earl Bullock) 


OUTH BEND, IND.—Charles W. Weissert of Schlosser 

Brothers, Plymouth, was elected to the presidency of the In- 

diana Manufacturers of Dairy Products at the twenty-fourt 
annual convention of the organization held here on January 14th 
to 16th with headquarters at the Hotel Oliver. Over 400 membe: 
and their guests participated in the sessions, which formed one 
the most successful gatherings of the association in its history. 


Other officers and group chairman chosen for the ensuing yea 
were as follows: 


Sumner A. Mills of the Maplehurst Farms Dairy, Indianapoli 
treasurer ; 

E. S. Grady of the Grady Milk Co., Elkhart, chairman of the 
milk division ; 

Fred Atkinson of the Ideal Pure Milk Co., Evansville, Ind., 
secretary of the milk division; 


W. A. Klepper of the Cloverleaf Creameries, Decatur, chair- 
man of the butter division; 


J. F. Hazelton of the Beatrice Creamery, Muncie, secretary 
of the butter division; 


M. W. Whitcomb of the Hoosier Dairy Products, Noblesville, 
chairman of the ice cream division; 


Clarence Hill of the Furnas Ice Cream Co., Indianapolis, secre 
tary of the ice cream division; 


Edward Collier of the Collier Dairy Products, Martinsville, 
chairman of the manufactured products division; and 


Floyd Byers of Goshen, Ind., secretary of the manufactured 
products division. 


Trade barriers in one form or another tend to increase the cost 
of fluid milk to the consumer as well as complicate the milk mar- 
keting machinery of both producers and distributors, Paul A. Young 
of the Telling-Belle-Vernon Co. of Cleveland, O., told the conven- 
tion the first day. 


Trade Barriers Condemned 


“There has been a growing tendency for some groups to ask 
more control of their-products instead of less,” he said. “Minority 
pressure groups, frequently not understanding the problems of mar- 
keting, have instigated trade barriers that tend to hamper progress 
Some have hastened to enact legislative control for industrial and 
agricultural commodities without due consideration. Such pro- 
cedure indicates weakness in the ability of producers and distributors 
properly to understand each others’ problems and the question as 
a whole. 


“I question whether local, state and federal health regulations 
should attempt to accomplish more than the legitimate end of pro- 
tecting the health and welfare of the community as a whole. The 
thought of better goods at a lower price must always be kept in 
mind. The success of many of our chief industries is based on that 
principle, and the dairy industry can be no exception. 


“The industry recognizes the need for more uniform regulations 
on all dairy products moving in intrastate and interstate trade and 
unless we in the industry are willing to follow through on a broad 
program of sound, uniform regulations with a minimum of inter- 
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‘rence in trade movement, we may find ourselves in an uncomfort- 
le position with the many necessary and constructive changes in 
ir production and distribution program coming into the limelight. 
nsound area monopolies built up for economic purposes eventually 
eak down and create chaos.” 


Officials Present Annual Reports 


The day’s program also included reports of Sumner A. Mills, 
easurer, and Russell Fifer of Indianapolis, general secretary, and 
talk by Mr. Klepper, acting chairman. Mayor Jesse I. Pavey 
elcomed the visitors. 


Consumers and producers have a fair appreciation of the human 
le of the milk industry, but this is of no avail if they do not 
nderstand the economic background on which milk industry opera- 
ons are based, Col. B. F. Castle, president of the Milk Industry 
oundation, Washington, D. C., said at the last day’s meeting. 


Consumers want to know about costs, processes, plants and 
rofits, what the milk industry is and what it is doing and what 
ves on between the farm and doorstep delivery,” he said. “The 

farmere would like to get more for his money and the consumer 
ould like to buy his milk at the lowest price possible. It can be 
expected that producers and consumers are a little harsh on the 
listributor at times. This situation, of course, frequently puts the 
listributing side of the industry in the wrong light, and it is chiefly 
due to lack of facts. 

“Tt is true you have a tremendous number of customers to 
serve, nonetheless the remaining untapped potential market is very 
great. The department of agriculture estimates that to raise the 
present levels of family consumption to the rather generous level 
if freely chosen diets that can be rated good nutritionally, a 20 
per cent increase in milk consumption would be necessary. Develop- 
ment of this potential market implies an educational job to be done. 


Efforts to Expand Milk Use 


“Much already has been done. Efforts which now have placed 
the United States near the top of the list of milk consuming nations 
speak for themselves. But the national daily consumption of fluid 
milk, amounting to .84 pint per capita, still is below the minimum 
recommended by health authorities. So there can be no relaxation 
of the good. work.” 


Included in the last day’s session was a showing of a technicolor 
motion picture, “The Milky Way;” a talk by H. R. Leonard, man- 
ager of the Twin Cities Cooperative, St. Paul, Minn., on “Better 
Understandings between the Farmer and the Buyer of Dairy Prod- 
ucts;” a talk on “Merchandising Secrets that Sell,” by Irving 
Reynolds of the Franklin Creamery Co., Toledo, Ohio, and a talk 
on “Dairy Council Aims and Accomplishments” by Douglas Elgin, 
director of merchandising of the National Dairy Council. 


J. R. Martz, chief of the owner relations division of the Stude- 
vaker Corporation, said in part: “Customers, in the main, are those 
persons who at some time or other have purchased our merchandise 
or service. If they no longer are doing so they are quite apt to 
have a different status in the market than other prospects. In that 
ase they are lost customers, and ordinary sales efforts are quite 
likely to be powerless to recover their patronage until the causes 
f their fixed attitudes or dissatisfactions are dealt with.” 


The convention closed with a large banquet attended by dele- 
gates, salesmen and their womenfolk. 
idl centeniinet 


Seminole, Texas.—Jess F. Hall, who for the past few years 
has been in the ice and cream business in Gaines County, has arrived 
here to assume managership of the Banner Ice and Creamery plant 
} 
here. 


El Reno, Okla—Management of the Pure Ice Cream Co. here 
has been assumed by G. A. Lee, who for a number of years operated 
a creamery and milk plant at Mitchell, S. D. Mr. Lee succeeds Paul 
Colvert of Oklahoma City. 
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Dairies large 
and small the country 
over are backing Solvay Anchor Alkali. . . 
our own sales records prove it! 
That’s because Solvay Anchor Alkali gives 
you all these: 


1. CLEAN, STERILE BOTTLES 100% OF THE TIME 
- SPARKLING, BRIGHT CLEAN LOOKING BOTTLES ALL THE TIME 

EXCELLENT LUBRICATION FOR MOVING PARTS IN WASHER 
GREATER REDUCTION OF SCALE FORMATION 
RAPID SOLUBILITY — FASTER RINSING ; 
FLAKE FORM THAT PROVIDES UNIFORM COMPOSITION 
A DUSTLESS PRODUCT 
NO WASTE — REDUCES CARRY-OVER OF SOLUTION TO RINSE TANK 
HIGHLY EFFECTIVE STERILIZING ABILITY MAKES AN ECONOMICAL 


PRODUCT — A LITTLE GOES A LONG WAY 
@ SEND FOR A COPY OF THIS FOLDER 


IT GIVES ALL DETAILS CONCERNING 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me your complete folder on Anchor Alkali. 
Name 


Company 








Committee List Announced 


International Association of Milk Dealers Makes Public the Personnel of 


Its Several Active Group Divisions for the Year 1940-1941 


NDER date of January 28th R. E. 

Little, Executive Secretary of the In- 

ternational Association of Milk Deal- 
ers, announced from his headquarters at 309 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl., the 
following list of committees of the organiza- 
tion which have been appointed to serve dur- 
ing the year 1940-1941: 


Accident Prevention Committee—Edgar G 
nel, Chairman, The Borden Co., New York City: 
Carl C. Clements, National Dairy Prods. Corp., 
New York City; A. E. Lundsteadt, Bowman Dairy 
Co., Chicago; R. C. Perkins, Adohr Milk Farms, 
Los Angeles; W. H. Scates, Carnation Co 
Oconomowoc. 

Accounting Advisory Committee—V. R. Corrigan, 
Chairman, Polk Sanitary Milk Co., Indianapolis; 
J. 8S. Bloom, Abbotts Dairies, Inc., Philadelphia; 
Wm. Boag, National Dairy Prods. Corp., New 
York City; W. H. Brazelton, Normal Sanitary 
Dairy, Normal, [ll.; J. E. Claisse, The Borden 
Co., New York City; J. M. Gullans, Bowman 
Dairy Co., Chicago; F. C. Nieman, Sidney Wanzer 
& Sons, Inc., Chicago; C. W. Tucker, H. P. Hood 
& Sons, Inc., Boston; F. W. Root, Ex Officio, 
Glendale Farms, Inc., Wilkes-Barre. 

Accounting Section—Chairman: F. W 
Glendale Farms, Inc., Wilkes-Barre; Secretary: 
H. A. Smith, Diamond Milk Products, Columbus. 

Editing Committee on Abstracts—W. D. Dot- 
terrer, Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago; A. J. Powers, 
Borden's Farm Products, New York City. 

Executive Committee—A. G. Marcus, Crown City 
Dairy Co., Pasadena; Raymond Skinner, Forest 
Hiil Dairy, Memphis; D. B. Peck, Bowman Dairy 
Co., Chicago. 

Industrial Relations Committee—F. 
Jr., Chairman, Bowman Dairy Co., ‘ 
Hamilton, Diamond Milk Products, Columbus; 
Glen LL. Ogle, Ideal Pure Milk Co., Evansville; 
J. A. Webb, Abbotts Dairies. Inc., Philadelphia 

Laboratory Methods Committee—A. J. Powers, 
Chairman, Borden's Farm Products, New York 
City; C. J. Austin, Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Co., 
Philadelphia; A. C. Fay, H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc 
Boston; P. E. LeFevre, Chestnut Farms-Chevy 
Chase Dairy, Washington, D. C.;: F. M. Scales 
Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., New York City. 

Laboratory Section—Chairman: A. C. Fay, H 
P. Hood & Sons, Inc., Boston; Secretary: John 
A. Keenan, Whiting Milk Co., 

Iezislation Committee—P. D. Fox. 
The Borden Co., New York City; W. D. Punnicutt, 
National Dairy Prods. Corp., New York City: 
D. B. Peck, Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago; Raymond 
Skinner, Forest Hill Dairy, Memphis: A. G. Mar- 
cus, Ex Officio, Crown City Dairy Co., Pasadena. 

Fluid Milk Representation on Dairy Industry 
Committee—I.A.M.D. Legislation Committee: R. E. 
little, Executive Secretary. International Associa- 
tion of Milk Dealers, Chicago; B. F. Castle, Presi 
dent, Milk Industry Foundation, Washington, D. C 

Milk Definitions and Standards Committee—FE 
Cc. Thompson, Chairman, The Borden Co., New 
York City; W. D. Dotterrer, Bowman Dairy Co., 
Chicago; A. C. Fay, H. P. Hood & Sons, In 
Boston; John R. Perry, Sealtest, Inc., New York 
City. 
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Chairman, 


Advisery Committee—Bruce Baldwin. 
Chairman, 3aldwin Dairies, Inc., Philadelphia; 
J. R. Abraham, City Dairy, Ltd., Winnipeg. Can.3 
T. J. Kullman, Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago; P. E. 
LeFevre, Chestnut Farms-Chevy Chase Dairy 
Washington, D. C.; Geo. Poppensiek. Borden's 
Farm Products, New York City; R. J. Ramsey, 
Ex Officio, Telling-Belle Vernon Co., Cleveland. 

Plant Section—Chairman: R. J. Ramsey, Telling- 
Belle Vernon Co., Cleveland: Secretary: John M. 
Staz. Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Co., Philadelphia 

Committe on Sanitary Procedure—cC. R. Roberts 
Chairman, Sheffield Farms Co.. Inc., New York 
City; John Keenan, Whiting Milk Co., Boston; 
A. H. Luedicke, Gridley Dairy Co., Milwaukee; 
A. J. Powers, Borden's Farm Products, New 
York City; H. A. Trebler, Sealtest, Inc., Balti 
more; A. C. Dahlberg. Advisor, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Geneva. 

Production Advisory Committee—R. C. 
Chairman, Telling-Belle Vernon Co., 
F. J. Capouch, Bowman Dairy Co., 


Roueche 
Cleveland; 
Chicago; J. E. 
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Thomson, Borden's 
City; J. A. Webb, 


New York 
Phila- 


Sheffield 


Farm Products, 
Abbotts Dairies, Inc., 
delphia; C. R. Roberts, Ex Officio, 
Farms Co., Inc., New York City. 
Production Section—Chairman: C. R. Roberts, 
Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., New York City; Sec- 
retary; D. N. Geyer, H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc., 
3oston. 


Public Relations Committee—G. G. 
Chairman, Abbotts Dairies, Inc., Philadelphia; 
W. A. Wentworth, Vice-Chairman, The Borden 
Co., New York City; O. B. Bromley, Jr., National 
Dairy Prods. Corp., New York City; P. D. Fox, 
The Borden Co., New York City; F. H. Kullman, 
Jr., Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago; C. W. Larson, 
Whiting Milk Co., Boston; Raymond Skinner, 
Forest Hill Dairy, Memphis. 

Sales and Advertising Section 
E. Price, Price’s Creameries, 
E. V. Mitchell, 
apolis. 

Simplified Practice Committee—A. H. 
Chairman, Gridley Dairy Co., Inc., 
T. M. Carlyle, Union Milk Co., 
F. E. Goldsmith, Borden’s Farm Products, New 
York City; J. L. Jones. ILI, Supplee-Wills-Jones 
Milk Co., Philadelphia; F. H. Kullman, Jr., Bow- 
man Dairy Co., Chicago; C. L. Nourse, H. P. 
Hood & Sons, Inc., Boston; H. S. Van Bomel, 
Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., New York City. 

Transportation Committee—-Theodore A. 
cher, Chairman, Borden’s Farm Products, New 
York City: R. M. Morrill tjowman Dairy Co., 
Chicago; R. J. O’Hare, Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., 
New York City; J. H. Port, Supplee-Wills-Jones 
Milk Co., Philadelphia. 


Diffenback, 


Chairman: David 
El Paso; Secretary: 
Polk Sanitary Milk Co., Indian- 


Luedicke, 
Milwaukee; 
Lid., Calgary; 


Dres- 


Membership Committee 


Alabama—G. W. 
Birmingham. 


3arber, Barber Pure Milk Co., 
Arizona—D. V. 
Phoenix. 
Arkansas—W ill Terry, Terry 
Rock. 
California—A. G 
Co., Pasadena. 
Colorado—R H 
Denver. 
Connecticut—C. R. 
Co., New Haven. 


Welch, Mission Dairy, Inc., 


Dairy, Inc., Little 


Marcus, Crown City Dairy 


Reeves, Carlson-Frink Co., 


Brock, Brock-Hall Dairy 
Delaware—Clarence 

Wilmington. 
Florida—Paul E 

Ine., Jacksonville. 


Fraim, Fraim’s Dairies, 


Reinhold Foremost Dairies, 
Georgia—E. C. 
Idaho—Alton J 

Falls. 
Iilinois—Arthur R 

Co., DeKalb; H. S 

Sons, Inc., Chicago. 
Indiana—Fred Covalt 
Iowa—aAlbert B 

Iowa City. 
Kansas—J. D. McEwen 

Co., Wichita. 
Kentucky—W. T. Tway, Plainview Farms Dairy, 

Louisville. 


Bull, Annette’s Dairy, Savannah. 
Young. Young’s Dairy, Twin 


Buehring. 
Wanzer 


DeKalb Dairy 
Sidney Wanzer & 


Covalt Dairy Co., 
Sidwell, Sidwell 


Muncie 
Dairy Co., 


Steffen Ice & Ice Cream 


Loulsiana—J. M. 
Inc., Baton Rouge. 

Maine—Ralph B 
Inc., Portland 
J.D 


Cadwallader, Louisiana Cry., 


Redfern, Old Tavern Farm, 
Maryland 
Cumberland. 


Liebau, Queen City Dairy. In¢ 
Massachusetts—E. S. 
Co., Inc., N. Quincy 
Michigan—W. A. 
Co., Flint. 
Minnesota—E. J. 
Inc., Rochester. 
Mississippi—v. 0. 
Jackson. 
Missouri—W. F. 
Co., Kansas City. 
Montana—Herman 
Bozeman. 


White, White Bros 


Milk 


McDonald, McDonald Dairy 


Koeneman, Marigold Dairies, 


French, Blue Ribbon Cry., 


Iabhart, Aines Farm Dairy 


tusch, Bozeman Cry. Co., 


Nebraska—J. P. Muller, Alamito Dairy, Omaha. 
New Jersey—S. M. Smith, Castanea Dairy Co., 
Trenton. 

New York—P. D. 
York City: J. K. 
Linghamton. 


Fox, 
Crowley 


The Borden Co., New 
Crowley's Milk Co., 


North Carolina—c,. H. 
Corp.. High Point. 

Ohio—R. C. Roueche, Telling-Belle Vernon Co 
Cleveland. 

Oklahoma—R. G. 
Co., Ardmore. 

Pennsylvania—A. W. 
Co., Rochester. 

Rhode Island—Wm. C. 
E. Providence. 

South Carolina—A. M. 
Dairy, Charleston. 

Tennessee—Adolph Skinner, Anthony Pure Mill 
Co., Nashville. 

Texas—Web Maddox, 
Fort Worth. 

Utah—J. 


Prods. Co., 


Williard, Lindale Dairy 


Colvert, Colvert Ice Crear 
Pettibon, Pettibon Dairy 
Viall, W. C. Viall, Inc. 
Gwynette, West End 
Maddox Milk Prods. Co 
Frank Ward, 


Salt Lake City. 
Scott, Richmond 


Mid-Western Dairy 


Virginia—Thos, 
tichmond. 


Dairy Co 


Washington 
Inc., Tacoma. 

West Virginia—J. B. 
Wheeling. 


tert Sweeting, Medosweet Dairies 


Davis, United Dairy Co. 
Wisconsin—F. G 
Green Bay. 
Canada— 
Alberta—T. M. 
Calgary. 
British Columbia—Philip Fleming, Jersey Farms 
Lid., Vancouver, 
Manitoba—J. R. 
Winnipeg. 
Ontario—J. H. 
Ltd., London. 
Quebec—Geo. 
Ltd., Montreal. 
Saskatchewan—S. C. 
Creameries, Ltd., Regina 
————o—me ee -” 


0. M. REED ADVANCED 


Plott, Fairmont Creamery Co 


Carlyle, Union Milk Co., Ltd 


Abraham, City Dairy, Ltd 


Duplan, Silverwood Dairies 


Hogs, Guaranteed Pure Milk Co 


Burton, Sask. Coop 


Becomes Chief of the Dairy Division of 
the Surplus Marketing Administration 


Washington, D. C—O. M. Reed, formerly 
Acting Chief of the Dairy Division of the 
Surplus Marketing Administration, was 
named to the post of Chief of that Division 
effective with January Ist. Mr. Reed became 
associated with the Dairy Section staff of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
in November, 1933, and has served as Act- 
ing Chief of S.M.A.’s Dairy Division since 
February, 1939. 

Under his direction the Division’s work 
in developing and administering milk and 
dairy products marketing agreement and 
order programs will continue to be con- 
ducted under the supervision of the S.M.A. 

Born in Cement, Okla., Mr. Reed was 
graduated from Oklahoma A. & M. College 
and engaged in extended research in the 


. economics of dairy plant operations at the 


University of California under the Gianinni 
Foundation of Agricultural Economics. 
——————s-e—___ 

THREE MILLIONTH REGISTERED 

From Brattleboro, Vermont, the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America registered 
its 3,000,000th calf early in January. H. W. 
Norton, Jr., secretary, said the calf was 
owned by Owen D. Young, former chairman 
of the board of the General Electric Com- 
pany. In the herd at his farm in Van Hornes- 
ville, N. Y., there are more than two hundred 
head of registered Holstein cattle. 


DAIRY FIRM SOLD 





Monona, Iowa—Robert Waskow has sold 
his dairy here to Elgie Ferguson. 
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Ohio Groups Convene 
Upwards of 600 Turn Out for Sessions 
of State Dairy Products Association 
—Barkey Heads Milk Dealers 


Cincinnati, Ohio. — Ohio dairy industry 
-epresentatives registered at the Annual Con- 
ention of the Ohio Dairy Products Asso- 
ciation held here January 20 to 22. A wide- 
spread flu epidemic kept many from attend- 
ng, but every meeting at the Gibson Hotel 
headquarters was filled to overflowing. 


Officers nominated were as follows: Ohio 
Milk Distributors Association: President, O. 
E. Barkey, Canton Pure Milk Co., Canton; 
Vice-President, Clarence Ludwig, Ludwig- 
Lane Dairy Co., Toledo; Treasurer, T. B. 
Buchanan, Hamilton Milk Co., Columbus. 


Ohio Association of Ice Cream Manufac- 
turers: President, L. A. Sutermeister, Red 
Wing Co., Dayton; Vice-President, H. W. 
Smith, Pure Milk and Dairy Co., Tiffin; 
Treasurer, R. A. Lamont, Supreme Dairy 
Co., Alliance. 


Ohio Association of Creamery Owners and 
Managers: President, W. H. Wright, Fair- 
mont Creamery Co., Cleveland; Vice-Presi- 
dent, B. B. Boals, Page Dairy Co., Mans- 
field; Treasurer, A. J. Good, Pickerington 
Creamery Co., Pickerington. 


Ohio Dairy Boosters Association: Presi- 
dent, W. D. Cavenaugh, DeLaval Separator 
Co., New York City; Vice-President, Henry 
W. Maurer, Jr., Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Cleveland; Secretary-Treasurer, W. 
FE. Harold, Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co., Colum- 
hus, Ohio. 

Many Topics Discussed 

The Twenty-fourth Annual Banquet, under 
the guiding hand of Chairman Allen S. 
French, French-Bauer, Inc., Cincinnati, at- 
tracted an atendance of 415 DeLoss Walker, 
Associate Editor of Liberty, gave a chal- 
lenging address on* “What to Expect from 
Business in 1941.” The noon luncheon on 
Tuesday, January 21 was ably addressed by 
R. L. Lee, public relations man of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation of Detroit, Mich., 
who in his own unique and inimitable way 
demonstrated the toils, trials, 
and headaches the modern 
undergoes. 


tribulations 
business man 

Dean E. L. Anthony of Michigan State 
College warned that grass farming was on 
its way in America, and this means more 
cows and more milk. Dr. R. W. Bartlett 
of the University of Illinois thoughtfully 
presented the economic arguments for a 
fluid milk price always in line with butter 
and manufactured milk products. Dr. Bart- 
lett’s talk is presented in full elsewhere in 
this issue of the Review. 

Harold W. Comfort, The Borden Co., New 
York, gave the industry a job to go home 
and do. His emphasis of public relations and 
future profits in the dairy industry was di- 
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rect, forceful and convincing. President R. 
C. Roueche, Telling-Belle Vernon Co., Cleve- 
land, ably assisted by R. A. Lamont, Louis 
Kaesemeyer, Walter Moler, Norval Goss, 
W. W. Trout, K. R. Conner, and C. C. 
Johnson, gave a very complete picture of 
the association’s activity last year and urged 
the membership to use the office and its 
programs to a fuller extent in 1941. 


Nutrition Angle Stressed 


J. C. Nisbet, active and able secretary of 
the organization, spoke interestingly on the 
general subject of the importance of milk 
and dairy products in the diet. 


Miss Elizabeth Director of the 
Ohio Valley Dairy Council, presented civic 
leaders in a most instructive dramatization 
of what the dairy council can mean to a 
market. 


3eyer, 


The Wednesday afternoon meetings were 
decidedly successful with full attendance 
maintained up to the last speaker. The 
Ohio men, including R. M. Jewell, B. B. 
Boals, P. E. Bacon, Clair Alexander, Ray 
Eichenberger, O. E. Barkey, Walter Fiel- 
man, and D. Scott Hager, all presented in- 
structive and well received talks. 


Credit for the smooth functioning of all 
convention details should be given General 
Chairman Wm. F. Funke, Jr., Hyde Park 
Dairy, Norwood, and his able corps of as- 
sistants including John H. Weber, Budget; 
Tom Grace, Smoker; T. A. Spaeth, Pub- 
licity; A. S. French, Banquet and Enter- 
tainment; J. T. Satchwell, Reception; John 
Stephens, Ladies’ 
Townsend, Finance. 

————_e = 
GROSS SALES TAX RULING 


Program, and Henry 


Tallahassee, Fla—Owners and operators of 
plants from which milk is distributed to reg- 
ular customers by solicitors working on a 
commission basis, are not subject to Florida’s 
gross receipts tax, the Supreme Court ruled 
here recently. 

The court affirmed a Leon County Circuit 
Court order restraining Comptroller Lee 
from forcing the Poinsettia Dairy Products, 
Inc., of Tampa, to pay the one-half of one 
per cent tax. 

“It was not intended that the gross re- 
ceipts tax should be imposed on the milk 


distributing business,” the court ruled. 


———e—me ee 


DECISION FAVORS WAUKESHA 


According to a report received recently 
from the Waukesha Foundry Co., Waukesha, 
Wis., the lawsuit instigated against that 
company and its president, C. C. Smith, by 
the Bump Pump Co., LaCrosse, Wis., was 
closed November 22 when Circuit Court 
Judge Edward Gehl handed down his writ- 
ten decision favoring the Waukesha firm. 
In addition, Judge Gehl’s decision also ex- 
onerated President Smith of all charges 
named against him by the Bump Co. 


Here's Why Many 


use SELF-LOCKING 
EGG CARTONS 





Quality DESIGNS 
that SELL EGGS 
Tests prove colorfully- 
Printed designs in- 
crease egg sales. 
Women depend on 
eggs packed in Self- 
Locking Cartons be- 
cause these cartons 
reflect quality! They're 
designed especially to 
give eggs a quality 
display. 

WRITE TODAY for 
new color designs— 
free samples of Self- 
Locking Egg Cartons. 








A FEW OF 

THE USERS 
Swift & Co. 
Armour & Co. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 
Wilson & Co. 
Bowman Dairy Co. 
Land-O-Lakes 

Crys. 

Beatrice Cry. Co. 
Lambrecht Cry. Co. 


DAT EGGS 
FOR HEALTH 








ELF-LOCKIN 


EGG 


CARTONS 


SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 


599-M BE. Illinois St. 


Chicago, Illinois 











FLOORS— 
That Are REAL Floors 


CORTLAND €MERY 
AGGREGATE 


Is the Answer to Creamery and 
Dairy Plant Floor Problems 


For 


Resurfacing and Building 


Floors That Resist the Hardest 
Kind of Usage—Resistant to Clean- 


ing Compounds, 


Oils, Alkali, or 


Lactic Acid Solutions—Sanitary— 


Non-slippery — Fine appearance. 


For Patching Holes or Worn-out 
Sections Cortland Emery Aggregate 
Gives Lasting Satisfaction. 


No Longer Are Cracked, Rough, 
Unsanitary, Dangerous, or Worn- 
out Floors Unavoidable in Dairy 


Products Plants. 


Resurfaced with 


CORTLAND EMERY AGGRE- 
GATE Floor Troubles May Be 
Entirely Eliminated and Accidents 
from Slippage Prevented. 


Write Today On How Your Floor 
Troubles May Be Entirely Corrected 


WALTER MAGUIRE CO., Inc. 


330 WEST 42nd ST 


NEW YORK N.Y 











Thermophilic or Thermoduric Bacteria 


UESTION—Do you have any printed in 

formation or reference regarding ther- 

mophilic and thermoduric organisms 
in milk? I would like to obtain from some- 
where a fairly complete discussion of these 
with sources of trouble and measures for 
correction. 


A dairyman whose herd we examined 1 
ceived word from the milk company that the 
Board of Health Examiners found a count 
of 300,000 and pinpoints. The company threat- 
ened to shut off his milk if the condition 
was not corrected and to act accordingly. He 
wanted us to re-examine the herd, which we 
did to sastisfy him, but they were relatively 
free from mastitis. It is true, is it not, that 
“pinpoint” colonies do not come {from the 
udder anyway, but from utensils? He told 
us that the can sometimes had an odor when 
returned from the plant and that he rinsed 
them out with cold water before putting 
the milk in them. We think therein lies his 
whole trouble and advised him to either not 
rinse his cans at all or to rinse them with 
scalding water. 
that “pinpoints” are thermophilic organisms ? 
We will appreciate any information or refer- 
ences you can send us. 


C. R. K., New York. 


Is our assumption correct 


ANSWER—We do not happen to have here 
in Ithaca any publications on thermophilic 
or thermoduric bacteria, but we are asking 
the Experiment Station at Geneva to send 
you a copy of each one of their publications on 
these subjects. 


The term “pinpoint colonies” was orgin- 
ally used for the colonies produced by the 
thermophilic bacteria (the bacteria which 
grow at 143 deg. F.). These thermophilic pin- 
point colonies are the very minute colonies 
which one may miss on an agar plate unless 
the plate is examined very carefully, using 
some magnification. The bacteria forming 
pinpoint colonies do originate at the farm, 
and usually are due to contamination from 
dust, soil, manure, and the like. 


One may find thermophiles in farm milk 
utensils but that is not very common; at 
least the thermophiles in raw milk as deliv- 
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cred to a plant are usually negligible because 
they do not grow at 70 deg. F. and they do 
not grow very well even at temperatures 
of about 90 deg. to 100 deg. 


The high thermophilic counts in pasteur- 
ized milk are almost always traced to faulty 
processing in the milk plant. When one gets 
a thermophilic count up to 100 per ml. in 
raw milk, it is quite an exceptional case. 
\s a matter of fact, about a year ago we 
went through about 100 raw milk samples 
and found very few cases where the thermo- 
philic count was even up to 10 per ml. Unde: 
ordinary dairy conditions, | doubt whethe: 
the dairymen can be blamed too much for 
thermophiles in the pasteurized milk. 


Small colonies, sometimes referred to as 
pinpoint colonies, may mean one oi several 
things. First of all, certain bacteria do form 
very small colonies on the ordinary agar 
plates. These colonies can usually be seen 
without too much trouble, whereas the typical 
pinpoints are not too easily recognizable. As 
you know, when a plate becomes very 
crowded with colonies, the organisms nor- 
mally growing in small colonies will form 
still smaller ones. 


I assume from your letter than the 300,000 
count is a plate count and not a direct count; 
also that the count is that for raw milk and 
not pasteurized milk. I have an idea that it 
the count were made on raw milk, the dairy- 
man might remedy the situation by thor- 
oughly washing and “sterilizing” his equip- 
ment, even to the point of putting this equip- 
ment, or at least as much as he possibly 
can, into boiling water and then making sure 
that the milk is properly cooled. li the cans 
are in bad condition, something should be 
done about that at the milk plant. 


The organisms which come from equip- 
ment which has not been properly washed 
and “sterilized” are the heat resisting or 
thermoduric bacteria. These organisms as « 
rule do not form colonies small enough to 
he called pinpoint colonies, unless again the 
agar plates are too crowded. A large per- 
centage of these bacteria are not killed at 
143 deg. but they do not grow at this pas- 
teurizing temperature. 


The thermophilic organisms will actuall) 
grow at pasteurization temperature, so thai 
the pasteurized milk in a poorly operated 
plant may have a count higher than the raw 
milk. Pasteurization will reduce the count 
on raw milk containing a large number oi 
thermoduric bacteria, but the pasteurized milk 
may still be above that permitted by the 
sanitary code. 


In conclusion I might just repeat that ii 
the 300,000 count was made on unincubated 
raw milk, the thorough cleaning and “steril 
izing” of the equipment and proper cooling 
will probably get the count down, since your 
herd examination showed satisfactory condi- 
tions in the dairy. If the cans returned from 
the plant are in bad sanitary condition, then 
the health officials should see that the cans 
are cleaned up before a particular farmer is 
blamed for the entire trouble. Some of the 
fault should be put onto the dairyman be- 
cause some milk is all right while others is 
not even though all the cans are poorly 
washed. The high counts should not be 
hlamed solely on the producer. 


If pasteurized milk is high in count and 
the phosphatase test is satisfactory, then the 
high count is probably due to thermoduric 
organisms coming from dirty equipment in 
which the raw milk is handied coupled with 
poor cooling unless the plant is a large one. 
Thermophiles must have time to grow in the 


_pasteurizing equipment in order to increase 


the count to any great extent. 


If the milk delivered by the particular 
dairyman who is supposed to be in trouble 
can be pasteurized in a test tube closed with 
a rubber stopper, the milk held for exactly 
30 minutes at 143 deg. to 144 deg. and a 
count made on that milk, those organisms 
that survive are the thermoduric ones. If the 
count on this laboratory pasteurized milk is 
high, the equipment and cooling facilities 
should be examined. 


I fear that this letter is somewhat ramb- 
ling, but hope that I have given you some 
help; if not, write again. At any rate, we 
shall be glad to have you write us if you 
have any questions with which you think 
we can help you. 


AMERICAN MiLk Review 


have 
men 
but 

mat 
thre 





| aboratory Control of Milk for High- 
Temperature Short-Time 
Pasteurization 


UESTION—Can you send us bulletins on 
( the new short-time method of pasteur- 
izing milk which will be of help to us 

the laboratory control work? 


We are especially interested in the best 
iy of plating the samples and the appear- 
ce of the resulting thermoduric organisms. 
\ny help you can give us will be greatly 
preciated. 
—E. F. M., New York. 
\NSWER—The bulletin which is being pub- 
ished here at the College comparing certain 
features of the high-temperature short-time 
steurization with the conventional 30- 
inute method has not been released as yet. 
Ve are enclosing a recent publication by 
e New York Health on 


e subject of high-temperature short-time 


Department of 


pasteurization. 


Several people have worked on the labor- 
tory control of milk going through a plant 
using the short-hold method of pasteuriza- 
Early work which is still applicable 
was done by 


Professor M. W. Yale 
N. Y. State Agricultural Experiment Station 
Geneva, N. Y. 


ton. 


You may want to write Professor Yale, ask- 
ing him for their bulletins. More recently 
Mr. J. 
ldairymen’s League Cooperative Assn., Inc. 
810 Burnet Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
and 


L. Hileman 


Mr. W. D. Dotterer 
Bowman Dairy Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


have worked on the problem. There are other 
men who have done work on this subject, 
but you can pfobably get most of the infor- 
mation needed in articles published by the 
three suggested. 

We have done no work experimenting with 
the plating of milk samples for the growth 
of The milk can, of 

urse, be plated in the regular way, or there 


thermoduric bacteria. 


work being done on satisfactory methods 
» conserve materials and labor. I understand 
that several of the larger milk companies 
ive adopted the one-hundredth ml. direct 
uunt loop for getting the one-hundredth ml. 
ilution for counting. 

The agar in oval test tubes, which are flat 
cooled to 43 


The loop of milk is mixed with the 
gar and the tubes are placed in such a 


1 two sides, is 
ae ns 


melted and 


sition that they are almost horizontal while 
ie agar is allowed to solidify. The tubes 
re then incubated at the standard tempera- 
ire of 35 deg. to 37 deg. C. At the end of 
8 hours the are made. The milk 
efore it is inoculated into the agar must, 
f course, be pasteurized in test tubes at 


counts 
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143 deg. F. for 30 minutes. Any of the 
colonies which survive the pasteurization or, 
in other words, the total count made on the 
milk sample will be the thermoduric count. 


There is some question as to what the 
thermoduric count should be on producers’ 
samples of laboratory pasteurized milk. Sev- 
New York 


States have rather easily gotten their pro- 


eral of the smaller dairies in 
ducers delivering milk with less than a 2,000 
thermoduric count. Some of the larger com- 
panies in the state, I understand, consider 
5,000 to 10,000 satisfactory counts. Indirectly 
I have heard that the New York City De- 
partment of Health is requiring, or at least 
planning to require, that individually pas- 
teurized producers’ samples be below 20,000 
in count. 


It of course takes more work to keep the 
producers’ counts below 2,000, but the fin- 
ished bottle of milk will naturally have a 
lower bacterial count than will be the case if 
the producer counts are allowed to run as 
high as 10,000. 
count 


The maximum thermoduric 


can probably be determined by the 
individual companies or organizations, de- 
pending upon how seriously the bacterial 
counts on the finished product are taken into 


consideration. 


If 1 have not answered your questions to 
your satisfaction, please feel free to write 
us again. 

—_—————_o-=- 


UPHOLDS MILK ORDER 


Albany, N. Y.—Review of the Rochester 
New 


York State Guernsey Breeders Cooperative, 


milk marketing order, sought by the 


Inc., has been disposed of by the Court of 
Appeals in a manner similar to the dispo- 
sition of the Buffalo Guernsey case. 

In the Buffalo last November, the 


court decided the order was valid and that 


case, 


equalization as practiced under the Buffalo 
order was constitutional and that Guernsey 
In the Ro- 


chester decision, just handed down, the court 


milk is subject to equalization. 


said: 
“The 


appeal in matter of Guernsey Breeders Co- 


same problem presented upon the 


operative, Inc., vs. Noyes is presented upon 
this appeal and the order is modified in ac- 
cordance with the opinion of the court in 
that case and as so modified affirmed with 
costs to the appellant.” 

Holton V. Noyes of the 


Department of Agriculture and Markets has 


Commissioner 


been instructed by the Court to make find- 
ings of fact in the Guernsey cases, either 
that 
may be introduced upon another hearing. 
ee 


upon evidence already before him or 


NEW PASTEURIZING PLANT 
Johnson City, Tenn.—The fourth milk pas- 


teurizing plant for this city was recently 


constructed at West Walnut and Sevier Sts., 
and Claude E. 
Frizzell is the owner of the concern. 


has commenced operation. 


BE EE 
SPECIALIZING IN 


93 Score . 
Print Butter 


a 


Sweet Cream 


IN CARLOTS 
* 


MARWYN 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


105 W. Adams Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: RANDOLPH 1015 

a 
Mark H. Fox 


President 


R. E. Scholes 


Vice President 


“Salesmen Built 
America” 


by Greorce A. HuGHes 


@ Will help any Milk Sales Manager, 
Supervisor, or Routeman to Sell More 
Milk and Dairy Products. 


@ Based upon Practical Experience 
and Sound Philosophy this new book 
is inspiring and reveals many new 
advances by which sales may be 
increased. 


.@ Ninty-six Pages — 26 Chapters — 
Clothbound — Beautiful — Interesting, 
Inspirational and Educational. 


After you have read this book 
you will recommend it to others 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


Urner-Barry Company 
173 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Find enclosed $1.50 for which please 
send me a copy of “‘Salesmen Built America’’. 


Name 


Address 

















A Reasoned Complaint 

Old Pennsylvania Seeks 
Relief Inequitable Results of 
Federal Milk Order for New York 


Creamery 
from 


\mong the latest and most clearly docu 


mented of the many complaints against the 


inequitable operation of the federal-state milk 
the New York 
\rea received by the Review 
field at 


order 
Metropolitan 


marketing governing 


from those engaged in the dairying 
New York shed, is 
lately received from the Dewart Milk Prod 


ucts Company of Dewart, Penna. 


points outside the one 


Writing under date of January 30th G. L. 
Young, secretary of the concern, outlines as 
follows the 
this 


conduct of its 


unfavorable position in which 


organization has been placed in the 


business 


Epirors AMERICAN MILK 
subscribers to the 
we are writing you 
eral Order No. 27. 

We have been located here in Dewart, 
Pa., for the past forty-one years, engaged in 
operating a creamery. Our organization 1s 
not a large one, yet we provide employment 
for approximately one hundred people. To 
day we are confronted with a problem which 
we have been unable to surmount and which 
is becoming increasingly more serious. This 
problem consists of conditions brought about 
by Federal Order No. 27, which is the milk 
marketing order governing the New York 
Metropolitan Area put into effect by the Mar 
keting Division of the Agricultural Adjust 
ment Administration. 

Federal Order No. 27 fixes the price tor 
milk to farmers who are producing milk for 
the New York Me tropolitan Area The 
order classifies the milk according to the form 
in which it is utilized and sets up classes 
depending solely upon the use to which it 1s 
put. Thus there 
different price 

Milk consumed in the 
in bottles in New York 
price This is known as 
the December 
this milk « 


Being 
REVIEW 
reference to Fed 


REVIEW 
AMERICAN MILK 
with 


are ten classes and eleven 


formulae. 


form of fluid milk 
City brings a high 

Class 1 milk, and 
price was $2.65 per cwt. for 
ntaining 3.5 per cent butterfat 
Class IIl-A milk is that from which cream 
for bottling purposes tor New York City is 
separated, and the December price was $2.13 
per cwt However, the farmer receives a 
blend or uniform price for his milk, which 
is determined by combining into one total, 
the prices received for all milk coming under 
the order, and after certain expenses and 
other items are deducted, the farmer produc- 
ers are paid average or uniform prices 

The pool or uniform price tends to b 
tively high due to the high prices placed on 
Class 1 and 11-A milk. Therefore, the pro- 
duction of milk coming in under the pool has 
been steadily increasing, and more and more 
milk finds its way into the lower priced clas 
sifications so that sooner or later the farmer 
in the pool will be no better off than he was 
before the pool, because the old question of 
supply and demand will have taken care ot 
the ultimate price as well as it would have 
had there been no pooling arrangement. Thus 
the order is creating greater and 
surplus which must be moved. 

The order provides that that part of the 
surplus which is moved in the form of cream 
to surrounding eastern markets shall come 
from milk coming under the 111-C classifi 
cation, and on this milk quite a low pricing 
formula is used. For instance, in Decembet 


rela 


greater 
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milk in the 111-( 
at $1.436 per cwt. 

Here is now the situation affects us: In 
order to operate our plants, we must put 
through them a certain quantity of milk 
daily. Our markets lie in 1ennsylvania and 
our milk 1s moved in the torm ot cream to 
puchasers within the state. Our milk 1s 
nandled under the requirements of the Penn- 
sylvania Wepartment ot Health, and our 
tarms are inspected under these requirements. 
ue to the tact that we are located in Penn- 
sylvania, we pay the prices as set forth by 
the Mennsyivania Milk Control Commission. 

Due to the fact that no monopoly of a 
large market such as New York City exists 
here in Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania Milk 
Control Commission prices are not as high 
as the pool prices; nor are the retail prices 
for cream in Pennsylvania anywhere near 
as high as the retail prices in New York 
City. It New York City consumers 
are paying high prices for cream regardless 
of the fact that a surplus exists which must 
be moved in the lower priced classifications, 
so the farmer is no better off than if the 
price for cream were not so high and less 
had to go into the lower classes because of 
the possibility of more cream being consumed 
in the city. 

While we understand that all milk to par- 
ticipate in the pool must be New York ap- 
proved and pass through New York approved 
plants, we do not believe it is working this 
way, because League producers in this local- 
ity, not producing approved supplies, are 
receiving the benelit of the pool price. There- 
fore, we, not having New York approved 
supplies, are not in the pool and are not able 
to pass on to our producers the pool price 
and are losing milk to the League. 

It seems such an unfair situation that our 
patrons, producing milk under exactly the 
same conditions as the League patrons, are 
not able to enjoy the benefit of the pool 
unless they go into the League which many 
of them do not want to do because prior 
to Order No. 27 we were able to pay them 
as much or more as the League, and they 
feel that such a condition as has been brought 
about by Order No. 27 is only temporary 
and that our government will not be a party 
to setting up something that all producing 
milk under the same conditions cannot 
benefit from. 

Some of them ask us, 
want to put 
such an 


classification was priced 


seems 


“Does the govern 
you out of business by 
arrangement or what is 
the purpose of it? You have your plants 
and have always provided a market for all 
our milk, and we do not want to see you put 
out of business and, when the situation 
brought about by Order No. 27 is no more 
be at the mercy of the co-operative.” W 
have no answer | injustice of it 


ment 


sponsoring 


because the 

so apparent. 
However, this is only part of the problem 

confronting us. 


all seems 


Those same operators which 
are stripping us of our producers, because of 
the fact that they have a subsidized price 
turn right around and come into the terri- 
tory in which we market our goods and dump 
their surpluses at prices below which we 
can sell and still continue to pay the Penn 
sylvania Milk Control Commission prices for 
milk. This week. as shown by the Weekly 
Wilk and Cream Market Report as published 
by the United States Department of Agricul 
ture, the operators participating in the pool 
are selling in New York City, at prices rang 
ing from $21.50 to $22.75 per ten-gallon can, 
cream containing 40 per cent butterfat. How 
ever, thev are selling the same cream in ovt- 
side markets at $14.25 per can. We have 
to comnete with this, the result of the hieh 
pool price encouraging 


a heavy production 


of milk which must be disposed of somelhi 
and somewhere, regardless of the effect it 
has on the market in which it is sold. 

These are the facts of the situation whi 
confronts us due to the provisions of Feder 
Order No. 27, which can be properly de 
cribed as using a monopoly to subsidize t 
dumping of surplus into adjoining marke 
We do not propose to coin adjectives proj 
erly to describe such a situation, but we « 
want to set forth the facts as to how Feder 
Order No. 27 is attecting us and oth 
creameries located in Pennsylvania, as 
do not believe we and others were proper 
considered or given an opportunity to sho 
the full effect of this order at the time 
was issued or amended. 

We do not understand why this shoul 
have been, as we do not believe the Market 
ing Division of the Agricultural Adjustmen: 
\dministration would intentionally set up a 
arrangement which would attempt to bene 
one section of our country at the expense « 
another, or that would benent one group ; 
the expense of another. 


There is one further point we wish t 
make, and that is that we have always be 
lieved that the producers should receive tl 
highest possible price for their milk. In ou 
case it has been necessary for our very 
existence to pay the highest price possibl 
consistent with remaining in a sound cond 
tion in order to hold our supplies under 
normal conditions, but here we have some 
thing that is not normal and we cannot 
compete with it. 

Dewart Mik Propucts Co. 


(By) G. L. Young, Secretary 
_#He = 


CREDIT MEN TO MEET 


On February 18th the credit managers oi 
New York members of the Dairy 
Supply 


Industrie 
will meet at the 


York City. 


Inc., 
Hotel Martinique in New 


\ssociatic mn, 


attending th 
Left to right they are 
Charles W. Caldwell, DISA 
MacWatt, DISA Staff Men 
ber; H. Beck, Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation 
Shaw, Manager DISA Credit In 
formation Service; George Marvin, Joe Low 


Pictured herewith are those 
January gathering. 


First 


Row 


Se retary ; 5; 


James J). 


C. W. Haines, Liquid Carboni 
Corporation; and Chas. T. 


Corporation ; 
Kummerer, Yor] 
Ice Machinery Corporation. 

H. Haver, Wisner Manuia 
turing Corporation; C. W. Le Clair, Virgini 
\. Witt, Robert A. Johns 
J Robinson, Cherry-Burrell Cor 


Second Row 


Dare Extract Co.; 
ton Co; L. 
poration; J. Casey, York Ice Machinery Cor 
poration; George West, The Creamery Pack 
age Mfg. Company; H. Flagg, De Lava 
Separator Co.; C D 
Can Co.; W. F 
Corporation; and J. K. 


Polhamus, Americat 


Schram, American Seal-Kay 


Craig, Peter Caille: 


Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., Inc. 
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DAIRYMEN’S GROUP MEETS 


Milk 


Assn. Holds Largely-Attended Session 


Waryland - Virginia Producers’ 


By Review's Washington Correspondent) 
The 
irginia Milk Producers’ Association, at its 
Md., a 
3rd, 


year as 


Washington, D. C. Maryland- 


nnual meeting in Silver Spring, 


Vashington suburb, on February re- 


lected directors for the ensuing 
lows : 

I. D. Van Meter, Shepardstown, W. Va.; 
Bel Air, Md.; Frank S. 
Walker, Orange, Va.; association president ; 
\. Gordon Willis, Culpeper, Va.; C. H. 
Va.; A. P. Glaettli, 
Va.; EB €. Ronald E. 
Kling, J. H. and M. H. Ramsburg and E, 
C. Speaks, all of Frederick, Md.; V. B. 
Harding, Ashburn, Va.; H. L. Gregg, Pur- 
cellville, Va.; L. R. Sabine, Wilson C. Poole, 
W. Lawson King, and J. B. Waters, all of 
Rockville, Md.; E. H. Marsteller, Manassas, 
Vr.; E. L. Popkins, Baileys Crossroads, Va.; 


srover C. Greer, 


Bowen, Remington, 


Warrenton, Biser, 


George R. Bready, Herndon, Va. and J. L.. 
Bristow of Fairfax, Va. 

Milton E. Remsburg of Shepardstown, W. 
Va., and F. G. Schaefer of Centerville, Md., 
were named representatives. 

Officers of the association will be elected 
at a directors’ meeting later in February. 

Hoitp Mip-Day 


\ midday banquet 


BANQUET 
attended by upwards 
of 1,200 farmer-members of the Maryland 
and Virginia Milk Producers Association and 
the Willard Hotel 


the meeting at 


their wives, was held at 
in Washington following 
Silver Spring. 

B. B. Derrick, 
ported that the association had handled more 
than 28,000,000 milk last 
3,000,000 than in 1939. 


association cent in 


executive secretary, re- 


gallons of year, 
The 


member- 


gallons more 


gained 15 per 
ship and now has 1,285 producers supplying 
milk for the Washington market. Last year 
the association split a $25,000 surplus among 
the members in a thirteenth check. 


Guests of the association at the dinner in- 


cluded officials of the District of Columbia 


\griculture 
and the dairy cooperative supplying the Bal- 
Dr. Harry C. 
dent of the University of Maryland, was 


government, the Department of 


timore market. 3yrd, presi- 


toastmaster. Sir James Alexander, editor of 
the Glasgow Chronicle, Glasgow, Scotland, 
made a brief address. 

—__—_o—« 


PENNY MILK EXPANDS 
N. J. Cladakis, administrator of the New 
York metropolitan milk marketing area re- 
cently asked milk bid on the 
30,580 milk a day 
authorized for another extension of the New 


handlers to 
delivery of quarts of 
York City penny-a-glass milk program to 
123 elementary and high schools. 


The bids were to be received February 4 


and the contracts were to be awarded the 
following day. Delivery is specified to begin 


Monday, February 10. 
advised in a letter along 
Mr. Cladakis 


“that they may bid on as many of the schools 


“Dealers were 


with the specification,” said, 
as they wish, one or all. The special instruc- 
tion was necessary because some of the deal- 
ers have not been bidding, apparently under 
the that they offer 
prices on every school.” 


misimpression had to 


The penny-a-glass milk program is now 
operating in 230 public schools in all five 
boroughs with a total enrollment of 369,488. 
The schools on which bids were currently 
asked have 122,320 pupils, which would ex- 
tend the program to 491,808 children if ac 
ceptable bids are received. 

*—« 
MILK ASSOCIATION ELECTS 


Walter March of 
re-elected president of 


Milk Association at the 
that 


Sycamore, III. Route 


1, Sycamore, was 
the Sycamore Pure 
annual banquet of organization here 
recently. 


\lso 
Morris 


the 


Sycamore, 


elected for 


Swedberg, 


ensuing year were 
secretary ; 
Henry Carlson, Sycamore, vice-president ; 
George Swanberg, Harry Vandeburg, both 
of Sycamore, and Ralph Nelson of DeKalb, 


directors. 
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February, 1941 


OHIO DAIRY CONFERENCE 


Program Completed for Annual Educa- 


tional Event at State University 


The annual Dairy Technology Conference 
of Ohio State University will be stagtd on 
February 11th to 14th inclusive in Room 205 
of Townshend Hall on the University campus 
at Columbus. A wide attendence of dairy 
plant operators is anticipated at this year’s 
sessions, which, as usual, cover a wide variety 
of topics. 

Program details of the first two days of 
the conference, devoted to the ‘market milk 
field, are presented herewith : 

February 11 
MILK SANITARIANS 


Dean's Office Hall 


Steam and Chemical Sterilization—-H. H 


Registration Townshend 
Hot Air. 
Weiser 
Factors Causing and 
Stone Formation 
Water 
Charles Hoover 


Method of 
Lewis Shere 


Preventing Milk 


Supplies Filtration and Purification 
Sterility and Other Essential Features 
Milk Bottles—T. V. Armstrong 
Plants—E. A 


Thermoduri 


Degree of 
of Paper 
Graber 


Inspection of Pasteurizing 


Thermophilic and Organisms—L. H 


Burewald 
Improving Production Methods on the Farm 
George Moss 
Motion Picture Farm 


Sanitary Control on the 


February 12 
MARKET MILK 
The Manufacture of Quality Buttermilk 
Burewald 
Washing Powders Used in th 
Lewis Shere 


Types of 
Industry 
Practical 
» -& 
Multiple 


Consideration of Vitamin C 
Gould 


Quart Containers—-H. D. Drain 
Market Milk 

Cooked Flavor in Dairy Products—I. A 

Six-Day Delivery of Milk—H. D. Drain 

ie al Cream Wayne Babcock 

Milks—R. J. Alberts 

Milks 

Condensed Milk 

Milk 


Gould 


Chocolate 


Judging Chocolate 


Expanding the Use of 
L. W Nolte 


in the Baking Industry 


manufacture and Storage 
Milk—O. F. Hunzik 
Milk n Bread 


Problems mn the 
4 Condensed 
Condensed 
H. Erb 
Pomerene Hall 
entral Ohio Dairy ‘ 
land Dairy Technolog 


Amer! 


ting of ¢ 
and Clev 
Nutrition Problems of 
2 Vv MeCollun 


Events of the last two days are give 
to ice cream and butter topics 
$1.00 


copies of abstracts of the papers presented. 


Registration fee. of includes also 


PIQUA, OHIO 








New Stuff 


From the Field of Equipment, Sup- 
plies and Services Come the Latest 


Announcements, Bulletins and 


Buflovak 

UFLOVAK MILK EVAPORATORS are inter- 
estingly described and illustrated in a 
new attractive sixteen-page bulletin just 
issued by the Buffalo Foundry & Machine 


Company. 


The operating principle and details ot 
Buflovak single and double effect evaporation 
for evaporated whole milk, condensed skim 
milk, sweetened condensed, ice cream mix 
and spray process are diagramatically illus- 
trated in four colors on two separate full 
pages. Description is so plain that anyone 
knowing little about milk evaporation may 
Stain an excellent understanding of this 
process 

Ilustrations of installations for various 
purposes, text, table of capacities and blue 
print reproductions supply essential informa 
tion to prospective and pre sent users of milk 
evaporators. 

Dairy plant operators may obtain copy of 
this Bulletin 329 by writing to Buflovak 
Dairy Division, Buffalo Foundry & Machine 
Company, 1035 Fillmore Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Emery Floors 
O RESURFACE old concrete floors or to 
build new floors the Walter Maguire 
Company offers a new product, emery. 


[his new aggregate is naturally mined emery, 
crushed and screened to serve as the aggre- 
gate in building floor slabs, top finishing, re- 
surfacing or patching old floors. Tests con- 
ducted under actual dairy plant operating 
conditions show that floors surfaced with 
this material resist the hardest trucking and 
mechanical abuse, withstand the attack of 


44 


steam, water, oils and most acids. Due to the 
emery composition the hazard of slipping 
when floors are wet is eliminated. In cream- 
eries and other dairy products plants this 
new type of floor will be found to have def- 
inite advantages over old-type concrete floors, 
makes iron grills unnecessary, and makes pos- 
sible the resurfacing of worn-out floors in 
such a manner as to be better than when 
originally built. The Walter Maguire Com- 
pany, 330 West 42nd St., New York City, 
will send full particulars on the emery prod- 
uct to anyone interested upon request. 


Brine 

J. JOHNSON, a member of the staff of 
Sealtest, Inc., Research Laboratories, Bal- 
timore, Md., has prepared for Refriger- 
ating Enginecring a technical article on brine 
treatment for prevention of corrosion by 


ammonia and its salts. 


In plants where ammonia is used as the re- 
frigerant, he points out, experience has shown 
that considerable corrosion of copper and 
nickel alloys may take place in the cooling 
system due to the presence of free ammonia 
or its salts. He explains in detail a new 
and more practical way of coping with the 
problem through treatment of the brine with 
formaldehyde. 

Impressive 

ANOR FARMS Dairy has a new trailer 

in service which is a real traveling 
signboard. Both the tractor and trailer 

are painted a bright yellow with lettering in 


black which makes a very outstanding and 


contrasting combination. No one misses it 

iS passes by over the highways around 

Scranton, Penn. The Fruehauf van trailer 

is efliciently insulated to assist in the pres- 

ervation of the product regardless of outside 
temperature conditions. 

Foxboro 

ITLED “Instruments for the Milk Indus- 

try” is Bulletin 226-1 recently issued 

by the Foxboro Company in Foxboro, 

Mass. In this forty page bulletin the com- 

plete range of Fox- 

boroinstruments for 

the dairy industry 

is illustrated and 

described Precis- 

ion, dial indicating, 

recording, and tem- 

perature controlling 

instruments are pre- 

sented in an inter- 

esting and educa- 

tional manner. 


Power Unit 

ONG INVESTIGATION by Mojonnier Bri 

Co. of Chicago, of the problems pr: 
sented by dairy plant power drives, hi 
resulted in a new development—the strean 
lined Sanitary Power Unit, shown herewit! 
This unit is said to embrace the same star 
dard of cleanliness, sanitation and beaut 
presented by other high grade equipment 
Free from cracks, crevices and rough sur 
faces that accumulate dirt, it is vermin prox 


and is easily kept spotlessly clean. 


Contained in this unit is a sanitary motor 
and speed reducer. The speed reducer is de- 
signed for use on conveyor drives, drives for 
agitating tanks, and for agitators on pas- 
teurizers. Simplicity, beauty, and sanitation, 
were the major objectives of Mojonnier 
engineers in the development of this unit. 
Every gear, bearing and shaft was designed 
for ample capacity to meet the most rigid 
requirements under severe service. Complete 
information on this new power unit may be 
obtained by writing to Mojonnier Bros. Co., 


40601 W. Ohio St., Chicago, II. 


Paint 


HE SpPEROIL AND Patnt Company, 959 
Parkway Road, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
introduced a ready-mixed, wet surface 
aluminum paint, known as Metalco Wet Sur- 
face Aluminum Paint, that is applicable over 
wet or damp steel, iron, wood, brick or con 
crete surfaces. This paint is claimed to be 
always workable because the pigment never 


hardens in the can and is free from skinning 


Any unused portion, the manufacturers 
assert, can be used the next day, next month 
or next year with the original brilliance re- 
tained. It is said to dry to the touch in 
three hours and to dry hard in fifteen hours, 
with a resultant film many shades brighter 
than the average. 
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Public Relations 


(Continued from First Page) 
‘Many of the state associations are carry- 
on more intensive distribution of liter- 
ire, motion pictures and other material. 
r example, in cities where our national 
ywram reaches some of the outstanding 
tors and other leaders in the formation of 
blic opinion, the state or local association 
n come along and intensify this work by 
aching thousands more than the national 


ogram can afford to undertake. 
The Individual’s Responsibility 


“To make an industry’s public relations 


rogram most effective the individual con- 
rns in the industry can well afford to do 
public relations job on their own. In addi- 
ion to the all-important job of building up 
good will with the public for the industry 
and its individual members, it 
that the 


with its 


is of equal 


importance individual companies’ 


relations employees and the em- 
ployees’ relations with the public be intelli- 
gently understood. 

“Milk is distributed to almost every home 
and thus any controversy arouses immediate 
family interest. Then it is also the fashion 
these days to blame the middleman for most 
of our economic difficulties. Milk is also a 
most likely subject for anyone with an axe 
to grind, and the usual cry is for lower con- 
sumer prices and higher farm prices. 

“Therefore in our industry any concern, 
no matter how small, could well afford to 
issign one of its executives to the job of 
learning and developing improved public re- 
lations. In the larger companies it is a full- 
time job not only for one but for many. 


“When people learn that out of the milk 
dealer’s dollar more than 50 per cent goes 
right back to the farmer in payment for milk 
and 25 per cent or more goes to labor for 
wages, it is quickly apparent that the margin 
for high profits in the milk industry does 
not exist. , 

“In the Milk Industry Foundation's na- 
tional program motion pictures, slide films 
and other visual means of educating the 
public are also used. Many of our milk com- 

nies, in addition to using the national ma- 

rials, have their own films. I know 


1iry companies that have plant 


many 
reception 
ms with projection equipment where they 
in show visitors what goes on at the farm, 
ow milk is transported to the plant, how 
iboratory operations must be constantly 
irried on to protect the milk supply.” 

Mr. Diffenback’s 


1e Outstanding contributions to the conven 


address was one of 


on, according to officers of the 
rganization. 


a 


DAIRY MANAGEMENT CHANGED 


Canadian 


Kentwood, La.——Herbert Maitrejean of the 
st. Charles Dairy Company, has taken over 


1e Operation of the local dairy plant 


February, 194] 


An Object Lesson 
(Continued from Page 27) 
authority to regulate production, distribution 


and prices within all segments of the held. 


This 


under a national planning program, the vol- 


group is empowered to apportion, 
ume of milk to be utilized in fluid channels 


and for conversion into all manufactured 


dairy products. Whole milk consumption in 
fluid form has been limited to invalids, nurs- 
ing mothers and children, to whom are issued 


milk 


uncertain—supply. 


cards entitling them to a certain—or 


The decree affecting dairying was but th 
initial move in a projected series designed 
to bring other major industries of France 


within the embrace of full governmental 


regulation. 


take 


and of action for granted instead of viewing 


Those who their liberties of being 
them, properly, as attainments whose pos- 
session and enjoyment can be secured solely 
incessant 


by unremitting watchfulness and 


striving, would do well to ponder this clear 
portent of what inescapably befalls a nation’s 
internal domination of the 


economy under 


totalitarian ideology. 


Export-Import Statistics 


XPORTS and imports of leading dairy 
into the United 
States for December, 1940 and for the 


products from and 


entire year together with comparative figures 


for the same periods during the previous 


year are presented herewith, the tabulation 
being made up from the monthly report 
issued by the Agricultural Marketing Service 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and prepared from the official records 


of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce of the Department of Commerce 


EXPORTS—Lbs. 
Dex Yeu 
1939 
Butter 119,441 
Cheese 
(all type 
Cond 
milk 
Evap 
milk 4 
Dry milk 
W hole 546.187 3 7.532 5. 260.15 
Skim 1,314,545 34,527 7 2096.90 


IMPORTS—L 


7,496.83 


De« 
1940 
Butter B35 
(*hees¢ 
(alltype)2,072 
Cond 

milk 

Evap 

milk 

Dry mi 
Whole 


Skim »,148 


The figures clearly show the sharply ex 
panded war-induced movement of the con 
milks 
and the drastic curtailment of our receipts 
On the in- 
coming side, cheese is seen to have been by 
affected, with the 
movement this way coming rather close to 


centrated group out of this country, 


of most foreign dairy products. 


far the most severely 


being cut in half. 
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News From the Capital 


(Continued from Page 26) 


coi the cities. Among the larger cities, in 
January the milk consumers in Los Angeles, 
Cal., paid 12¢ per quart for milk delivered 
to their homes; San Francisco, 13c; Wash- 
- ©. te; 3c; 
13c; Baltimore, Md., 12c; New 
13c; Boston, Mass., 13c; Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, Minn., Detroit, Mich., 
Kansas City, Mo., and Omaha, Neb., llc; 
St. Missouri, 13c; Buffalo and 
Rochester, New York, 1l4c; New York, 
15'\4c: Cincinnati, Cleveland and Toledo, O., 
12c; Portland, Ore., lle; Philadelphia, Pa., 
12c, and Pittsburg, 13c. While the price of 
milk in Washington is not unreasonably high 
compared with several other cities, there is 


ington, 


Chicago, Louis- 


ville, Ky., 


Orleans, La., 


Louis, 


some question as to why the consumers in 
Washington should have to pay 14c per quart 
delivered to saltimore 
consumers get their milk at 12c per quart, 


their homes, while 
coming from practically the same source of 
supply. 


The net prices paid members of producers’ 
associations are $2.87 for 2% per cent milk 
delivered at Washington and $2.40 delivered 
at Baltimore. It is possible that consumers 
of the District of Columbia, having no vote 
and no means of control over their municipal 
affairs, are less able to make their protests 
effective than the of 
in regard to the price they are willing to 
milk. 


consumers Baltimore 


pay for 


Recent fluid milk price changes are as 
follows: 


dan., 
i941 


Dec. 


1940 
Ne 


w England 


Manchester, N. H 


94 $2 8 


East North Central. 
Kenosha, Wis 
Milwaukee, Wis 
tacine, Wis 

East South Central‘ 
Lexington, Ky 
Louisville, Ky 
Memphis, Tenn 

West South Ce 
Dallas, Tex 

Pacific 
Sacramento, ¢ 


~an 


ntral 


‘al 
Francisco, ¢ 


Santa 


Barbara, Cal 


The above are dealers’ buying prices f.o.b. 
city delivery based on 314 per cent fat Class 


1 milk 


Canned Milk Pack Heavy 


N COMMON in 
milk, the 
pack of evaporated milk case goods was 
the Agricultural Marketing 
Service at 150,940,000 pounds for December, 
8 per cent higher than the 139,759,000 pounds 
canned in December, 1939 and 13 per cent 
higher than the 5-year average 1934 
to 1938 of 105,665,000 pounds. Condensed 
milk case goods for December at 6,160,000 


with heavy increases 


butter and cheese production, 


estimated by 


for 


pounds was 179 per cent higher than that 
of December, 1939, 


Canned milk to be 
changing from condensed to evaporated milk. 
The output of milk 
new records each succeeding year beginning 
with 1938. During 1940 an all-time record 
of 2,475,856,000 pounds was established. The 
of 63,404,000 pounds of 


milk case goods produced during 1940 ex- 


production appears 


evaporated has made 


output condensed 
ceeded 1939 by 75 per cent, but it was far 
from being as great as the quantities canned 
prior to 1931. Back in 1918 and 1919 nearly 
a half billion pounds were produced 


Stocks of evaporated milk case goods in 


the hands of manufacturers on January 

were 187,652,000 pounds, or 1 per cent highe 
With stocks of evapo 
rated milk in the hands of wholesale grocer 


than a year earlier. 


added to those of manufacturers, there wa 
a 5 per cent increase over that of the com 
bined stocks a year earlier. 


Condensaries paid an average of $1.59 pe 
100 pounds for milk delivered f.o.b. plan 
during December. This is an increase of 10x 
per hundred pounds from year earlier 
The 
average wholesale selling averaged 
$2.98 per case of 48 14% for 
December. This is 4c higher than for De 
cember, 1939 and 7c higher than for Novem 
ber. 


a 
and an increase of 7c from November. 
price 


ounce cans 


Wholesale selling prices of condensed 
milk remained unchanged both from the pre 
ceding month and from a year ago at $4.00 
of 48 14 ounce cans. 


per case 


In December, 1940 there were 119,000 pro 
ducers delivering their milk to condensaries, 
while in the same month of 1939 the number 
of producers was 109,000 with a 5-year aver- 
age of 91,000. 


In December, 1940 the average wholesale 
selling of evaporated milk in the 
United States was $2.98 per case of 48 14% 
ounce 


price 

cans. The price of condensed milk 
for the same month was $4.80 per case of 
the same size and quantity. 


> o-— 


SON BORN TO TEITLERS 


New York, N. Y.—Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Teitler became the proud parents of a baby 
boy on Sunday afternoon, January 19th. Mr. 
Teitler is president of the Teitler Milk Prod- 
Croporation, . milk brokers, of 270 
Broadway, New York City. 


ucts 





Statistical Review of the New York Market 
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NEW YORK MILK PRICE SCHEDULE 


Basic prices for milk in 


York ¢ rea 


201-210 mile 
the Federal-State 


handlers in 


zone in ef 
under Ma 


all 


n New 


ement figuring ret 


for January 


II 

11-B 
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Skimmilk adj 
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(Statist of I 
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Fresh Frozen Fre 
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Colorado Convention 
successful Two-Day Meeting Staged at 
21-22 by State 


Dairy Products Association 


Denver January 


The 22nd 
m of the Colorado Dairy Products Associ- 
held at the 
tel here on January 21-22. 


Denver, Colo. Annual Conven- 


on, Inc., was Cosmopolitan 
The sessions 
ened with a luncheon at noon, January 
st, with Roy Green, president of Colorado 
tate College, Fort Collins, Colo., as guest 
caker. Robert H. Reeves of Carlson-Frink 


eamery Co., Denver, presided. 


The Milk Session was held in the after- 
on of the first day with Colonel B. F. 
Castle, Washington, D. C., president of Milk 
idustry Foundation, as the principal speaker. 


The*Butter Meeting occupied the morning 
{ January 22nd, with C. F. Parsons of Chi- 
cago, Chairman of the Cream Improvement 
ommittee of the American Butter Institute, 
ind Owen Richards of Chicago, Director of 
\dvertising for the American Dairy Associ 


tion, as the two principal speakers. 


The T.sncheon Session for the second day 
had as guest speakers Ralph L. Carr, Gov 
ernor of the State of Colorado, and Charles 
Vail, State Highway Commissioner. G. A. 
\llebrand of the Hollywood Creamery, Col- 
rado Springs, presided. 


The Ice Cream Meeting was held in the 
afternoon of the second day with Mrs. Neven 
Kilpatrick, Director of Denver Dairy Coun- 
cil; O’Neal M. Johnson of Statistical and 
\ccounting Bureau, International Association 
Washington, 
Nelson of 


Cream Manufacturers, 
Dr. 


Economist, 


of Ice 
A. Se 
Senior 


and Elroy Denver, 


Resources Planning 


Board, Region 7 (Colorado, Wyoming and 


New Mexico), as principal talkers. 


Officers and Directors Named 


The Annual Business Session was held on 
the afternoon of the first day following the 
Milk Session. 
lowing will be the Officers and Directors for 


By the action taken, the fol- 


the year 1941: President, Earl B. McLagan, 
Ft. Morgan; Vice-President, Fred C. Watts, 
3oulder; Treasurer, George C. Young, Ven- 
ver; Executive Secretary, Oscar b. Seyster, 
Denver. 

Milk Group: F. W. 
\llebrand, Colorado 
Collins. 


Grand 


Executive Committee 
Denver; G. A. 
Springs; F. F. 


Beach, 
Vandewark, Fort 
Group: C. K. 
Junction; Robert H. 
B. McCluskey, La Group ; 
Don L. Reed, Pinkett, 
Denver; V. L. Hubbard, Denver. Cheese and 
Van Valin, Ft. Lupton. 


Ice Cream Enstrom, 
Denver; H 
Butter 


Richard 


Reeves, 
Junta 
Denver ; 


Miscellaneous: C. F. 


1941 


be one of the most interesting ever held by 


The Annual Convention proved to 


the industry here The principal theme was 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


in the Review 
BRINGS RESULTS 


the question of cream improvement and im- 
provement in consumer relations. Association 
officers for 1941 were urged by the member- 
ship to give these two factors their principal 
attention during the ensuing year. 

The 
Colorado for 


outlook for the 
1941 
normal growth of population will b 


dairy industry fot 


The 


‘aug- 


seems favorable. 
mented by the defense program which has 
created additional industries and cantonments 
in the Rocky Mountain area 

The event closed with a large dinner-dance 
and floor show in the Silver Glade Room of 
he Cosmopolitan Hotel. 

oe 


AN INTERESTING VISITOR 


\ recent caller at the Review office was 
Lon de Winter, who is a representative of 
the N. V. Leo de Winter & Co. in Holland 
this country but 


one month after an arduous and painstaking 


This member has been in 
trip leaving his native land, now under Nazi 
domination. 

Speaking on conditions existing in Holland 
he stated that the people there are privileged 
to drink milk containing only one-third of 


one per cent (.33%) butterfat, and the cow 
population has been greatly reduced 
He stated that the Nazi 


were busy operating the Dutch money print 


further masters 
ing presses and paying for what they grabbed 
with the new “printing press»money” that is 
rapidly falling in value 


yt of Snbotert 
s New iow s opular 


HOTEL 





You have any used equipment taking up space 
You need a good man for the plant or laboratory 
You want a better job or need employment 


You need or*have any special service to perform 


LINCOLN 


44™T0 45™ STS. AT 8™ AVE. 
OUR CHOICEST ROOMS From 


1400 ROOMS each with 

Bath, Servidor, and Radio. 

* Four fine restaurants 
awarded Grand Prix 1940 

Cfd Culinary Art Exhibition. 
MARIA KRAMER 
PRESIDENT 

John L. Horgan 
Gen. Mgr. 


HOTEL EDISON 
SAME OWNERSHIP 


Insert a Classified Ad in the Review 


RATES: 


“Position Wanted”, 50c. Limit of 50 words. All other 
advertisements 5c a word. Keyed ads care of this 
publication, 15c extra. All payments strictly in advance. 


American Milk Review 
173 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please insert the following Classified. I 


am enclosing $ 


& 


IN THE CENTER OF MID-TOWN NEW YORK 





Address .....Key Number 











February, 194] 








Wants and For Sale 








KATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. 
50 words. All 


Limit of 
other advertisements, 5¢ a 
word. Keyed ads care of this publication, l5c 
extra. All strictly in 


payments advance. 











POSITION WANTED—Competent man 
with 21 years’ experience in milk and by- 
products wishes change. Thoroughly quali- 
fied to assume full responsibility for efficient 
production of high quality bottled milk, sour 
cream, ice cream, commercial mix, 
butter, chocolate milk and other 
required by New York City, New England 
and New Jersey markets. Proven ability in 
plant, purchasing and sales management. A-1 
references. Dairy school. Tester’s and man- 
ager’s license. Confidential offers invited 
under Box 170, care of this publication. 2-M 

POSITION WANTED as a plant man 
ager. Twenty years’ experience in milk busi 
ness. Thorough knowledge of refrigeration, 
boilers and all dairy equipment. Experienced 
in pasteurizing, separating cream, bottling, 
pan operating on Super-heated Whole Milk, 
Skim, Sweetened Condensed, Ice Cream 
Mix, Cultured Buttermilk, Cheeses, Powdei 
ed Milk, Jewish Sour Cream. Able to han 
dle help. Clean habits. Age 40. Best of 
references. Write to Box 163, care of this 
publication 2-M-2 


POSITION WANTED—Man thoroughly 
acquainted with manufacture of bottled milk 
and cream, sour cream, ice cream, mixes and 
other by-prodticts wishes position in New 
York City or vicinity. Twenty-four years of 
experience enable advertiser to produce ex 
cellent quality products efficiently. Prefer 
connection with growing concern where an 
exceptionally broad training in milk can be 
made use of in due time. Have manager’s 
and tester’s license. Best of references. Ad- 
dress Box 109, care of this publication, 2-M 


POSITION WANTED by experienced 
maker of Quality Milk Products, Cottage, 
Baker’s, Starters, Butter, Cultured Cream, 
Sour Cream, Buttermilk, Ice Cream Mixes: 
also a variety of domestic and foreign cheeses 
Have 40 years’ experience and dairy school 
training—some laboratory work. Modern 
Sanitary Plant located in eastern or middl 
western states preferred. Kindly send full 
particulars in first letter. P. O. Box 217, 
Riverside, Conn. 2-M 


POSITION WANTED—Plant operator, 
thoroughly acquainted with pasteurization of 
bottled milk and cream under New York 
and New Jersey inspection wishes change. 
Expert in sour cream, ice cream and all other 
by-products for the bottling trade. Proven 
ability to take full charge of production. 
Twenty-five years’ experience, dairy college, 
licenses, A-1 references. Box 171, care this 
publication. 2-M 


POSITION WANTED By college 
graduate, major in dairy science and dairy 
industry. Can plan and administer all dairy 
problems. Successful in handling men. Will 
consider position as assistant manager or 
technical control man in dairy plant. Now 
employed. Please reply to Box 161, care of 
this publication. 2-M-2 


cheese, 
products 





POSITION WANTED —By a Dairy In- 
dustry School graduate seeking advancement, 
with ten years’ experience in all kinds of 
work with two large manufacturing and ship- 
ping plants. Manager’s or Fieldman’s position 
preferred. Best of references. Reply to Box 
159, care of this publication. 2-M 


4€ 


POSITION WANTED—As manager of 
milk plant or field man. Have had twenty 
years’ experience in all lines of the milk 
business and understand the regulations of 
the New York and New Jersey Boards of 
Health. Am employed at present. Write to 
Box 152, care of this publication. 1-M-2 


POSITION WANTED—By reliable man 
with 20 years in the creamery business, ex- 
perienced in the manufacture of sour cream, 
buttermilk, A-1 farmer’s cheese, homemade 
popcorn and cottage cheese. Reply to Box 
157, care of this publication. 1-B-M 


POSITION WANTED by cheesemaker 
who has had over 35 experience 
in making any popular soft cheese and hard 
cheese, butter and other milk products. Can 
come on short notice. Address S. H. Woller, 
Shoemakersville, Pa. 2-M 


years of 





WANTED—Used 7x7 (or its equivalent) 
High Speed compressor with motor. Mist 
be in good shape. State price, etc., to Box 
165, care of this publication. 


FOR SALE—One C.°P. ten horse ai 
monia ice machine in good running conditi: 
Also brine tank with coils installed, inclu 
ing valves and fittings. This outfit can 
bought for two hundred dollars cash. ( 
or write Boyd Dairy Co., 1060 Butler Av 
New Castle, Pa. Phone 4092. 2- 








FOR SALE—1939 Mack Tractor, o1 
25,000 miles, with a fine insulated bor 
carrying 250 cans. Bargain and will gua 
antee the equipment. Dewart Milk Pri 
Co., Inc., Dewart, Pa. 2-) 





FOR SALE—Small or large quantities 
used No. 2 milk bottles. Please reply to 
Box 160, care of this publication. 2-} 





SPRAY SKIMMILK WANTED—Of 
uniformly good quality, dependable source of 
supply, priced to meet keen competition ; have 
vear around outlet for 35 to 50 or more bar 
rels per month, volume steadily increasing ; 
will consider brokerage-commission propo 
sition from independent manufacturer ; submit 
sample, give full particulars in first letter. 
Reply to Box 162, care of this publication 


2-M 
WANTED—4100 can storage tank. Must 


be in good condition. Steel or glass. Reply 
to Box 164, care of this publication. 2-M 

DAIRY SUPPLY SALESMEN AND 
JOBBERS Sell your own brand dairy 
cleanser,. milkstone remover, chlorine pow- 
der, can and bottle-wash compounds. Twenty 
years manufacturing, compounding and pack- 
ing experience. Latest type and analysis. 
Strictly confidential. Box 168, care this pub- 
lication. 2-M-3 


WANTED—40 cans daily 45% B.F 
Guernsey and Jersey raw milk, N. Y. ( 
approved, yearly contract. State price and 
full particulars. Reply to Box 166, care of 
this publication. 2-M 


WAN TED—Cream for butter. Quoting 3c 
over New York 92 Can use any 
quantity. Immediate settlement. Pavilion 
Creamery Company, Inc., 960 Maple St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 12-M-3 

WANTED—An experienced man to run 
a condensing pan in South Western Penn- 
sylvania. State experience and wages ex- 
pected in first letter. Penn-Reed Milk Co., 
Inc. 2-M-B 


score, 





FOR SALE—Dry Milk Machines. Amer- 
ican Dry Milk Machines in five sizes. Also 
Buffalo and Rogers-Black & Clawson ma- 
chines factory rebuilt. All machines guaran- 
teed American Machine Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 2-M-2 


MAin 4-5880 


EMPIRE 


Used Boiler Supply Co. 


BUYS m USED 
and * STEAM 
/ BOILERS 


ALL STYLES — ALL TYPES 
HIGH and LOW PRESSURE 
Inquiries Welcomed From All States 


64 Flushing Ave. Brooklyn, N. ¥ 








Coming Events 


Feb. 3-15—SHORT COURSE IN MARKET MILK 
AND MILK CONTROL, Department of Dair» 
Manufacturing, Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. Prof. C. D. Dahle, Head of 
Department. 

Feb. 3-15—SHORT COURSE IN ICE CREAM 
MAKING, Department of Dairy Husbandry. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va 
Prof. C. W. Holdaway, Head of Department. 

Feb. 10—METROPOLITAN CERTIFIED MILK 
PRODUCERS AND CERTIFIED MILK PRO 
DUCERS ASSN. OF AMERICA, Annual Joint 
Meeting, Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. Sec 
retary, S. W. Shoemaker, 1265 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Feb. 10-11—OKLAHOMA STATE MILK DIS- 
TRIBUTORS ASSN. and OKLAHOMA ASSN. 
OF ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS, Joint 
Convention, Youngblood Hotel, Enid, Okla. Sec 
retary-Treasurer, J. I. Keith, Oklahoma A. & 
M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Feb. 11-14—DAIRY TECHNOLOGY CONFER 
ENCE, Department of Dairy Husbandry, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. Room 205, 
Townshend Hall. 

Feb. 11-14—SHORT COURSE IN DAIRY MANU- 
FACTURING, Department of Dairying, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. Prof. 
H. C. Olson, Head of Department. 

Feb. 17-21—1OWA STATE COLLEGE, Dairy In 
dustry Week, Ames, lowa. 

Feb. 17-22—SHORT COURSE IN DAIRY MANU- 
FACTURING and ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
OREGON DAIRY MANUFACTURERS ASSN., 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. Secretary, 
Prof. G. H. Wilster, Dept. of Dairy Industry, 
Oregon State College. 

Feb. 24-26—ANNUAL CONVENTION PACIFIC 
STATES BUTTER, EGG, CHEESE AND POUL- 
TRY ASSN., Hotel Fairmont, San Francisco, 
Cal. Secretary, B. F. McKibben, 420 Market 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Feb. 24-Mar. 1—STATE COLLEGE OF WASH- 
INGTON INSTITUTE OF DAIRYING, Pullman, 
Wash. Secretary, Dr. H. A. Bendixen, State 
College of Washington, Pullman. 

Mar. 6-8—NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, Annual 
Winter Conference, Richmond, Va. 

Mar. 10-14—MICHIGAN ALLIED DAIRY ASSN.. 
Convention and Exhibit, Hotel Pantlind, Civic 
Auditorium, Grand Rapids, Mich. Secretary. 
L. N. Francke, 1110 Olds Tower Bidg., Lansing 
Mich. 

Mar. 10-15—SCHOOL 
Department of Dairy 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 

Mar. 11-14—ANNUAL 
MANUFACTURERS 
ment of Dairy Industry, 
H. C. Jackson, in charge. 

Mar. 17-21—ANNUAL ICE CREAM SHORT 
COURSE, Department of Dairy Husbandry, Uni 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Prof. H. A. 
Ruehe, Head of Department. 

Mar. 18—OKLAHOMA BUTTER INSTITUTE, An 
nual Convention, Skirvins Hotel, Oklahoma City. 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. I. Keith, Oklahoma A. 
& M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Mar. 24-28—SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE 
DAIRY WEEK, Brookings, 8S. D. Prof. D. H. 
Jacobsen, Associate Professor of Dairy Hus- 
bandry. . 

April 2-4—PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF 
MILK DEALERS, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harris 
burg, Pa. Secretary, Benj. G. Eynon, 324 Tele- 
sraph Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 

April 15-16—NATIONAL CREAMERY BUTTER- 
MAKERS ASSOCIATION, Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn. A. W. Rudnick, Ames, Iowa, Sec- 
retary. 


FOR BUTTERMAKERS, 
Industry, Oregcon Stat« 


WISCONSIN 
CONFERENCE, 
Madison, Wis. 


DAIRY 
Depart 
Prof. 
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